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SOME PARIS MODELS 


By VIRGINIA 


HE Pigalle quarter is an old art 
quarter of Paris, with associations 
enriched by great names. It is an un- 
Americanised quarter which still flaunts 
its flag of disrepute, cultivates wickedness, 
pursues art, and is happy. 

Here few English or 
students come. There are Russian, 
German, Spanish, and, of course, 
French, but for the most part the English 
and American students flock together in 
the one time famous Quartier Latin on 
the other side of the Seine—a quarter 
which has been so successfully white- 
washed by these missionaries of respecta- 
bility and cold water, that a gentleman 
who writes clever articles for the London 
magazines complained in one of them 
that the charm and glory of the Latin 
Quarter had perished by the hand of the 
young American girl! I know that 
gentleman to be neither a dyspeptic 
nor a woman-hater (that he might be was 
hinted by one of the accused !), so there 
must be some truth in his statement. 
We do not know if Thackeray and 
Du Maurier, and the painters who made 
their respective days in the art world of 
Paris so gay, would have found this 
atmosphere more congenial than that of 
the neighbourhood of the Luxembourg in 
the old regretted days; but, at least, it 
is a more proper boarding-school for the 
young person. For the malcontent who 
does not go to Paris for the purpose of 
hearing his native tongue, and “ teaing” 
with the girl friends of his youth, there is 
the Pigalle quarter. 

Henner has his studio in Place Pigalle, 
and in the vicinity are a number of 
ateliers, whose distinguished occupants 
wear always a red ribbon in their button- 
hole. Besides there are two famous 
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public ateliers, where younger, if not 
lesser, painters carry in their mind’s eye 
decorations on their velveteen jackets, 
which are not visible to the observer 
without the gift of prophecy. 

Where there are painters there must 
be models, and in Paris, where the 
artistic population is the largest and most 
cosmopolitan in the world, the models, 
if they could be brought together in 
one company, would make a _ little 
world of small comedies and _ large 
tragedies. 

As a rule they know each other only 
as other people do, according to their 
common successes and common failures. 
The better class women of the pro- 
fession—that is those whose gifts have 
earned for them the honour of posing 
for great painters—always say in reply to 
enquiries: “Oh, JZ don’t know any 
models!” in a tone which says: “ My 
dear sir, though my beauty is such I 
cannot escape the importunities of 
painters and I have consented to make 
the world the happier for my having 
been created, still, you must not make 
the mistake of supposing me to be an 
ordinary model.” Her case is an excep- 
tional one. I have known a great many 
exceptional cases; in fact, there is quite 
a colony of them. 

With the men it is different. Being 
men their self-respect is not at stake, and 
they have a certain professional pride. 
Having an instinct for a life for which 
they are hardly equipped to enter as 
masters, they enter by its back door, 
as it were, and prefer the drudgery of 
Bohemia to the colder, more prosaic toil 
of a less artistic calling. 

I know a man who now wears the .Cross 
of the Legion of Honour who began life 
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as a model, but he was an exceptional 
man. 

Before the mists are scattered along 
Rue Duperré by a tardy sun rising above 
the white towers of Sacré Coeur, on the 
heights of Montmartre, when the goat- 
herd, in his blue smock and sabots, has 
driven his flock before the wild music of 
his pipe along Rue des Martyrs beyond 
Montmartre, into suburban Paris—there is 
a gathering of the brotherhood of models 
around the fountain of Place Pigalle. 
They gather there every Monday morning 
of the year. It is an old custom of the 
quarter, the origin of which is forgotten 
in the medée of traditions. 

Now and then one habitué disappears 
and his comrades say with dramatic effect 
to the inquiring painter: “// est mort /” 
followed by a long sad recital of how the 
life killed; the hardness of the life; the 
cruelty of it! (but they would not leave 
it for another; oh, no, not for a fortune !). 
The dismal recital is accompanied by a 
Greek chorus of “C’est vrai! C'est vrai, 
monsieur!” from the surrounding group. 

But the children who are often pro- 
fessionals at six years of age fill the places 
left vacant, so the actors change parts, 
but the scene remains one of those 
classics of Bohemian life which survives 
generations. 

It is a strange group of humanity these 
models, in their varied and - eccentric 
costumes. Velveteens, long cloaks (which 
drape the figure with a certain pic- 
turesque grace), wide soft hats, and long 
hair seem to be the accepted mode, as 
well as the peasant’s costume of Italy, 
which the women sometimes wear. The 
men who possess costumes usually carry 
them in a bag of bright stuff under their 
long cloaks. 

The commanding Raphael, whose name 
no doubt was chosen after his choice of 
profession, occupies the central position, 
partly by reason of his great height and 
also because he is a bulwark around 
which the weaker members cling. 

He is to a limited extent a born 
tragedian. His natural pose is one of 
uncompromising _ fierceness. He, the 


mildest hearted of old foseurs, would 
make a splendid model for a_ bandit, 
with his fierce brows, long wild locks 
and beard. 

A little pathetic, faded, grimy figure 
by his side is “grand-mére,” as they 
call her, an old, grey-haired woman, still 
hugging the illusions of her youth, and 
waiting in the tawdry splendour of her 
national costume for the painters who 
used to celebrate her, and who have long 
since passed by for the last time. The 
kindly Raphael taps his brow signifi- 
cantly, and murmurs “ Z/e est folle/” 

And that little rogue Jean Dagnano of 
the glorious, melancholy eyes. It is not 
often that Jean joins the group at the 
place, for he is a much-requested model, 
and his engagements are made ahead, but 
sometimes he comes looking like a little 
old man in his long trousers, much too 
big for him, and great hat which reposes 
comically over his ears. But even in 
those absurd clothes he has a certain 
charm—the union of the ludicrous with 
the beautiful. 

The young Madonna but recently come 
from the vineyards of Italy, her brown 
cheeks still warm with Southern sunshine, 
has learned the value of a_ sweetly 
maternal expression and is always pro- 
vided with an enfant of the proper age, 
even when she must rent it ! 

There is the old Dagnano of the 
saintly face, and the gay philosopher who 
smokes his pipe, exchanges clever repartee 
with his comrades, and scorns to be 
anxious as to the coming of the painter. 

The painter descends from his heights 
at an early hour, and proceeds slowly to 
the Place. He appears in the distance! 
The curtain has risen, the play has begun ! 

Raphael, with a step forward, tosses 
his head and knits his shaggy brows into 
their fiercest expression; the elder Dag- 
nano turns his martyred eyes heavenward ; 
the Madonna rests hers tenderly on the 
infant for whom she is paying a franc a 
day ; the short man with the bushy hair, 
whose figure shed of its strange garments 
is a model of athletic power, turns his 
back (which is his good point) and 
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demands a light of his gay friend! If it 
is all acting it is not bad art. Each 
performer has perfected his 7é/ in this 
one-act pantomime of the streets until it 
rivals the performances of the Odéon! 
The happy model who walks away in the 
footsteps of the velveteened, long-haired 
painter of the quarter is as real in his 
part as is his patron. And, after all, 
it is such a pleasing, pretty part! Who 
would essay to separate the real from 
the make-believe; the sentiment from 
the colour of it; the passion from the 
show of it, in delightful Paris? 

It is all art; and if in the pursuit of the 
beautiful they forget the truth, if the 
original idea is lost in the thousand 
seductive by-paths of art, still, we have, 
once or twice in a century, a Millet or 
a Rodin to sound a recall to the stern 
Mother. 

“Jean Dagnano, 2, Passage Crimée ”— 
our cocher knew nothing of Passage Crimée. 
How could a respectable cocher driving 
a rubber-tired voiture, and having his 
stand in the Boulevard Malesherbes, be 
expected to know such an _ impossible 
address? He shrugged his shoulders, 
elevated his eyebrows, and lowered the 
corners of his mouth, thus conveying his 
disgust, and also the fact that he assumed 
no responsibility in the matter. 

Passage Crimée is in La Villette, and 
La Villette, of course, is out of the question 
except for a specially-planned and daring 
expedition. It was here that Jean of the 
sombre eyes and black locks resided, 
and we wished to find him at home. 
In the Batignolles it was all very well 
and respectable enough—that is, it was 
not quite beyond the pale—but when we 
turned into an old street in the vicinity 
of the Quai of the Seine, our cocher 
began to show signs of wavering at his 
post. He had sunk his chin into a 
great black muffler until he was almost 
inaccessible to public view; the curve of 
his back indicated plainly that he was 
deeply humiliated; and he walked his 
horse while he asked information of every 
pedestrian, explaining with the last touch 
of hauteur which he could summon to his 
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aid, that he knew no _ such address. 
Even the horse looked ashamed—a Paris 
cab horse !—a typical one which wheezed 
habitually, and whose bones rattled in the 
harness with every breath he drew! 

At last the place! After all, it was so 
narrow a voiture could not pass into it, 
and so crooked we could not see the 
end of it. Suddenly, as we peered into 
its dark corners, it swarmed with human 
beings, all gesticulating and talking 
wildly in Italian and bad French; 
a shocking old hag came out and gib- 
bered, and waved her arms until she con- 
veyed the idea that she knew Jean, and 
would help us to find him. 

We followed her with trembling limbs 
and chattering teeth; we thought almost 
with affection of our scornful cocher wait- 
ing, and longed to fly back to his pro- 
tection. 

But we found Jean. He was quite 
worth the perils of the search, and in 
all the squalor of his surroundings he 
had the same princely dignity and cour- 
tesy and melancholy charm which he 
had shown in the more favourable 
atmosphere of the atelier. We wondered 
what he thought of our coming, but he 
was too real a patrician to give any sign. 

The next day when he came to pose 
he gave us a few picturesque details of 
his life—(that long past of ten years!). 
He had come to Paris from Italy two 
years before to make his fortune (!) as a 
model; he was a professional now—he 
had a little red-leather engagement book 
which he produced in proof of his 
claims. Oh, yes, he could read and 
write Italian and French both—he had 
been to school in Italy. He was quite 
unconscious of any hint of precocity in 
acquiring two languages at the age of 
eight. He was less communicative about 
his life in Italy; it seemed to be 
shrouded in mystery, but I do not know 
if it was his genius for the picturesque 
or if he was really desirous of keeping it 
unillumined. He was captivating, and 


when his dark face was lighted by one 
of his rare smiles, it was like an electric 
flash in a dark sky. 
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I never felt so humble as when I had 
to “show him out”—that is, escort him 
down four flights of stairs, the walls of 
which contained some rare objects 
which, on occasion, had proved too great 
a temptation to the artistic temperament 
of certain models. 





RAPHAEL OF THE 


However, he forgave me; he conveyed 
as much in his “aw revoir” which 
creased my embarrassment. The next day 
I could not face the superb magnanimity 
of that expression, so I stole down very 
softly behind him, and applied my eye 
to the crack of the third 


in- 


door on the 
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PIGALLE 










landing, which commanded the 
staircase of the Adfe/. 

There are the aristocrats of the pro- 
comfortable homes 
in respectable quarters, and pose only for 
the elect. They have a particular dis- 
taste for post-cards. 


grand 


fession, who live in 


QUARTER POSING AS A 
ROUMANIAN PRIEST. 


From a Drawing by Virginia Blanchard. 


An amusing incident once occurred 
when a youthful and ambitious painter, 
wishing to enter the Salon on a charger, 
so to speak, thought she had an inspira- 
tion when she beheld a glorious creature, 
who was one of the models of Henner. 


She wrote (on a post-card!) asking to 
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make an engagement. 
The next day she 
couched somewhat, if mot exactly, in 
these words: “ Madam,—Under no cir- 
cumstances do I reply to a post-card, and 
I never inconvenience myself to pose for 
any but painters who are known.” 


Luckless aspirant ! 
received a_ reply, 
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cesses, and for one by Dagnan-Bouveret 
she is said to have given some sixty 
sittings for the head alone. 

Her dress is perfect and her carriage 
elegant, so that when you meet her on 
the boulevards among those gay throngs 
of beautiful 


women she is among the 





DAGNANO, WHO POSES FOR RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 


The crushed young painter went out 
and purchased a box of tinted note 
paper as the first step to artistic fame. 


To this class belongs the beautiful 
Madame X———. She is a perfect type 
of the harem, and her wonderful eyes 


look out from more than one of those 
fine canvases of Eastern life by Bridgman. 


She has posed for many Salon suc- 


From a Drawing by Virginia Blanchard. 


most chic of them and would easily be 
mistaken for a grande dame. 

She is full of little artless graces, and 
is fascinating in every pose she assumes 
—consciously or otherwise. In fact the 
perfection of her art is that she is always 
perfectly unconscious. Her innocence is 
like that of the Garden of Eden—it seems 


a pity to disturb it with a _ three-ply 
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Japanese screen—but even in a Paris 
atelier there are limitations to naiveté; 
and when Raphael is posing in one end 
of the room, one wishes she was less un- 
conscious, and would make her elaborate 
toilet within the confines of the paravent. 

She carries with her always an atmos- 
phere of violets, early spring and nightin- 
gales, and when she has rustled out, 





dangerous one, and her experiences would 
not be proper reading for a young ladies’ 
boarding school. 

But she retains her atmosphere of inno- 
cence and elegance through her worst tales 
—which by some strange chance are always 
her best, and when she has said: 

“Tl a dit e 











“Et vous?” we respond. 





JEAN DAGNANO OF THE MELANCHOLY EYES. 


From a Drawing by Virginia Blanchard. 


leaving only the least suspicion of a whiff 
of perfumer violette the room seems empty, 
and the company dull. 

She has some rare Aiséoires, this lovely 
Madame X She lives a quiet 
domestic life in a little ménage, with a 
husband, to whom she refers in the 
tenderest accents, but her profession is a 





“Mais, mon Mari!” she exclaims, with 
such an expression of injured innocence 
one must needs believe in her, and fall to 
speculating upon the manner of man her 
husband must be. 

To see Raphael at his happiest is to 
see him in his costume of a Roumanian 
priest. Certainly the costume is very 
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beautiful, having been purchased by 
Raphael in Rome, after, I fancy, having 
served some rich Roman at one of the 
carnival balls. Raphael himself tones in 
with its fine colour, and he covets 
admiration like a child. When I first 
saw him in this costume he was waiting 
for me in the atelier, full of happy 
anticipation of the impression he would 
make. I was pre-occupied and failed to 
give voluble expression to my admiration. 
His face clouded with disappointment, so 
that someone remarked in English, “ You 
are not half appreciative. See how dis- 
appointed he is!” Whereupon I imme- 
diately struck an attitude of startled ad- 
miration, and exclaimed in ecstacy: 
“Magnifique! Quelle couleur! Quel 
superbe ensemble !” 

Then the sun rose, and his face beamed 
with satisfied vanity. He is an honest 
old fellow, who never disappoints a patron, 
is always on time, replies promptly (even 
to post-cards), and will keep the fire 
going, and stay over time. Altogether 
he is a noble example of the profession, 
and possesses all of the cardinal virtues 
of the calling, which, it will be seen, are 
not altogether identical with the Mosaic 
code. 

He lives in the by-ways of Mont- 
martre with his wife, of whom he speaks 
admiringly, describing her as “trés grosse 
et trés blonde,” which would seem to be 
his ideal of feminine beauty. 

He has posed for many of the “big 
men,” such as Carolus, Duran, Bonnat, 
and Geréme, and there is always a sigh 
of satisfaction among the hard-worked 
students when he comes on for a week 
at Julian’s. 

The old Dagnano has the face of a 
There is that in his 
face which is difficult to describe, but 


saint and a martyr 


which is easily felt to be the material for 
religious paintings. He once posed for a 
head of the Christ, which earned him 
such a reputation as a model that he 
has had went offers to leave Paris and 
go to other cites while certam religious: 
eintings were ih progress However, 


“mh mrly ny ertam peewee, arrel iran 


certain points of view that one gets the 
beauty of his expression. There are poses 
of his head which give quite a different 
impression of his character. 

It is as though he had lived so long 
with his part that it had become insepar- 
able from him, and yet had not altogether 
superseded the original character which 
was different. 

“I don’t speek Eenglish, but I 
speek a leetle Americanse!” With 
which witticism “Pippa” screwed his 
little face up into a most impertinent and 
bewitching wink at the American girl, 
while he pirouetted on his little bare 
toes. 

He has vanished now, nobody seems 
to know where; gone back to Italy, 
perhaps, or further to that other land of 
the blessed. But wherever he is now 
there is more than one tablet to his 
memory in the hearts of the students who 
worked in the big atelier where he once 
posed. 

He was seven, and one of Nature’s 
works of art. To his physical beauty 
was added audacity, savoir faire, and an 
eternal gaiety, before which every barrier 
of human reserve or dignity or ill-nature 
went down. 

He would, from the throne, in the 
awful hush of working hours, boldly wink 
at the most formidable spinster in the 
crowded atelier! and that without a re- 
buke. In fact, I think she privately 
encouraged him after she came under his 
spell. 

He embraced his favourites, called others 
by their first names, made jokes with the 
“dragons,” gave acrobatic performances 
among the wet canvases, and finally 
would sweep the atelier for that tyrant, 
Annette, as a final act of grace, 

“Really, we shall have to get a nurse 
in if we take them as young as this,” 
commented le tors, whe prrne “«l as. haf 
formidable intellect only, and professed 
to dislike children, but who was secretly 
Pippa's slave 

It is a Custom on Saturday mornings 
the last of a week's oem in the publi 


ateliors to pass a palette around among 


——— me ee 
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the students for the benefit of the 
model.* This collection is quite distinct 
from the week’s earnings, and is large or 
small according to the popularity of the 
model. 

I think “Pippa” had to employ the 
deep, bottomless pit of his trousers’ 
pockets as well as his purse for the sous 
that weighed down the palette that last 
Saturday morning. But that is not the 
end of the story, for “ Pippa” was senti- 
mental. 

It was a case of love at first sight 
with “Pippa” and the American girl. 
Things grew apace and by Saturday noon 
“Pippa” had arrived at the poignant 
stage where he wished to part with his 
worldly goods. 

After lunch the girl came in from a 
neighbouring restaurant and found him 
munching dry bread by the stove in the 
big empty room. 

“Ts that all you eat?” she inquired, 
remembering with remorse the “Chateau- 
briand” she had just finished. 

‘Qui, oui, c’estassez!” He appeared to 
be unusually gay, and his colour did not 
suggest starvation. 





It 


He tossed aside the crust and produced 
his purse, bursting with five and ten cen- 
time pieces. 

“ Regardez!” he exclaimed gleefully. 

“What shall you do with your sous?” 
she asked, by way of making conversation. 

“ Attendez! je vous montrerai!” and 
with a look of inscrutible mystery he sped 
out into the street. 

“Voila!” he exclaimed, when he had 
returned, and diving deep into his bulging 
pockets, he produced in lieu of his sous 
a magnificent supply of hot marons, which 
he heaped in the lap of his beloved. 

He would not share them, but stood 
over her and watched every maron in 
delighted excitement as it disappeared, 
exclaiming encouragingly, “ Mangez! En- 
core mangez!” When the last one had 
been swallowed-he gave expression to his 
delight by a double somersault, with a 
climax of his favourite pose—the Apollo 
Belvedere—and called upon the girl for 
applause. 

That afternoon he went away, and the 
next week everybody in the atelier wondered 
why life seemed such a dull drudgery, and 
everybody else so old and cross and ugly. 


IN POPPY-LAND 


By A. SYLVESTER FAULKNER 


am dreaming in my poppydtand amid the rippling corn, 
| Where grasses tall and cornflowers blue, and poppy-buds are born, 
And the birds and breezes sing a lullaby. 
And what is all the rest to me? 
What care I for the land or sea? 
All things are fair and sweet that be 


Beneath the summer sky 


Pair dreams of love they bring to me, these summer winds that sigh 


\roum!d me, while abowe my head the seagulls swoop and cry, 


\nd far away the many wall and weep 


(stout gents | ask fe fee 


Tiwers thee Geie woeertel tecteke 
thet W | wake the dream & 


she ie), ohne shay 


hw) heey 


thee bye re 
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COMMANDER CAGNI, THE MAN WHO HAS BEEN NEAREST THE NORTH POLE. 





(By Permission of Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 








FURTHER NORTH THAN NANSEN’ 


Being the First Account of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s Polar Expedition 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The Unknown is always of interest. 
The exploration of the silent, inhospitable 
wastes around the Pole has always been 
followed keenly from the early days of 
Phipps and Parry until Nansen’s achieve- 
ment, when he reached the 84th parallel 
in the Fram. But it has been left to 
Prince Louis of Savoy, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, and cousin to the reigning King of 
Italy, to conduct an expedition still farther 
nerth, thus breaking all previous records. 

On board a Norwegian ship, the Jason— 
which he re-named the Po/ar Star—and 
accompanied by a mixed crew of Italians 
and Norwegians, he left Archangel in the 
summer of 1899, and, encountering great 
perils and hardships, wintered in the Bay 
of Teplitz, from which a sledge expedition, 
led by Commander Umberto Cagni, actu- 
ally forced its way up to 86° 34° N., 
the highest latitude ever yet reached by 
man. 

Having just concluded the translation of 
the Duke’s exciting and highly interesting 
narrative from the Italian, I am now able 
to give for the first time to English readers 
an account of the adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes of the royal explorer and 
his gallant party. It must, however, be brief, 
and cannot possibly convey half of the 
thrilling stories contained within the two 
handsome volumes illustrated by the Duke’s 
own photographs, just published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 

The plan of the expedition, which was 
carried out almost in its entirety, was to 
leave Archangel for Cape Flora and North- 
brook Island, where a magazine was to be 
established with provisions for eight months, 
and four boats left. Thence the original 
idea was to proceed to Queen Victoria Sea, 
and there seek a safe anchorage as far as 
possible to the north, close to the lands 
lying to the west of Franz Josef Land. 


*Copyright in the United States of America by William 
le Queux, 1903. 





Sledge expeditions were to be carried on in 
autumn and in spring; the first was to 
transport supplies to the lands situated 
more to the north, and the second was to 
attempt to reach the highest latitude. 
When these expeditions came back at the 
beginning of summer, the place where the 
ship had wintered was to be left ; or, if it 
were then too late to do so, a second 
winter might be passed there, and in the 
following year the expedition was to 
return to Cape Flora, with or without the 
ship. In case the expedition were ship 
wrecked during the autumn, the supplies 
on board, with what had been left at Cape 
Flora, would enable them to subsist until 
the arrival of the relieving ship, which, 
after two years had elapsed, was to be dis- 
patched to that place. If it were impos- 
sible to do otherwise, they might retreat 
towards Novaya Zemlya, or to the Spitz- 
bergen Islands, according to circumstances, 
by means of the boats left at Cape Flora. 

The plan of the sledge expedition was 
as follows: It was to start as soon as 
possible in spring, from the place where 
the /olar Star had wintered, advancing 
in the direction of the stores they had 
left during the autumn, and from this 
point cross the ice towards the Pole. The 
supplies were calculated so as to maintain 
a party of four men for forty days, a second 
party of four men for seventy days, and a 
third party, composed also of four men, for 
ninety days. The ship was under the 
command of Captain Evensen, a Nor- 
wegian ; and as Siberian dogs are the most 
useful animals to man in the Polar regions, 
many of them were taken. The total 
cost of the expedition, including the pur- 
chase of the /ason and supplies for four 
years, was £38,413. 

Commander Cagni, of the Italian navy, 
who succeeded in penetrating so far north, 
was aged thirty-six, and was second in com- 
mand of the expedition, and in charge of 
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the scientific observations, having as his 
assistant Lieutenant Querini, who un- 
fortunately lost his life; while Dr. Cavalli 
Molinelli acted as medical officer, and had 
charge of the zoological and botanical 
collections. In addition, there were four 
Alpine guides, an Italian cook, and ten 
officers and men. This intrepid party, 
after great difficulties in stowing their stores 
in the limited space at their command, 





THE “POLAR STAR” WINTERING IN 
TEPLITZ BAY. 


at last sailed away to that strange land 
where men so ceaselessly pass from hopes 
to delusions, and from delusions to hopes. 

They soon found the state of Barentz 
Sea unfavourable, and becoming hemmed 
in by ice discovered, to their dismay, 
that the British Channel, through which 
they must pass, was simply a_ level 
stretch of ice. This was the first of their 
thousand-and-one difficulties which, by 
patience and perseverance, they eventually 
surmounted, exhibiting a gallant heroism 


that has assuredly’ reflected credit upon 
the Italian nation. In Barentz Sea and 
Queen Victoria Sea they met with 
many illusions and daily disappointment, 
and on August 1st they experienced 
the first pressure of the ice. At Eaton 
Island, six days later, the pressure 
ceased, and they there encountered the 
Capella, which was returning to Europe 
with the Wellman expedition, its com- 


mander having unfor- 


tunately met with an 
accident. This meeting 
was not a good augury 
for the Duke and his 
party; nevertheless, with 
dauntless courage they 
steamed forward, leaving 
Europe ever at the stern. 

Twenty-seven days 
after sailing from Arch- 
angel the Polar Star 
made her first record, 
for she reached 82° 
4° at the northern ex- 
tremity of Prince 
Rudolph Island. Lower 
than the ram record, 
which drifted as far as 
85° 47' N.; after the 
Alert and the folaris, 
which reached, respec- 
tively, 82°27' and 82° 
16, the Polar Star 
thus took the fourth 
place among the ships 
that have gone nearest 
to the Pole. 

The vessel visited 
Cape Fligely, which 
Payer reached in 1875 as the most 
northerly point to which he could pene- 
trate, and then went on to Cape Germania, 
at last entering Teplitz Bay by a channel 
which the crew cut through the ice-field. 
The expedition there entered winter quar- 
ters. Tents were erected, stores and dogs 
landed, kennels and huts built, and during 
the last days of light, at the end of Sep- 
tember, the party proceeded to settle down 
to life on shore. The ship, being fast in 
the ice, was at last abandoned. 
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“While under canvas,” says the Duke, 
“ we followed the came order of the day as 
on board. We were called at seven, and 
as we lived in a common room we were all 
obliged to rise at nearly the same time. 
The first breakfast was at eight ; work began 
after nine, lasted till mid-day, and was 
taken up again after dinner till five. 
Supper was at half-past six, and few of us 
sat up after ten. Our mode of life was 
thus as monotonous as that of a school 
where all are obliged to act in the same 
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PERILOUS POSITION OF THE “ POLAR STAR.” 


way at thesame time. Our different occu- 
pations helped us to pass the day quickly 
enough, but we found the evening tedious. 
After some months subjects of conver- 
sation had become more rare, and in order 
not to repeat the same things, we spoke 
little.” 

Suddenly there came a terrible hurricane, 
which raged unceasingly for eight days, and 
did enormous damage to the equipment. 
So great was the incessant noise that 
during the whole time they could scarcely 
hear each other speak. The snow was very 
heavy, and when the storm abated they 
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discovered that the kennels and dogs were 
buried, while their own hut was also half 
buried. 


The long Polar night dragged on slowly. 
They shot bears for amusement, but also 
found plenty to do inside the tent, and out- 
side, where the registering instrument had 
been set up, as well as among the dogs, 
which now had to be trained. The most 
important work, however, was the pre- 
paration for the sledge expedition towards 
the Pole. 


The equipment of such an expedition 
across ice demands much care, so that the 
weight to be carried may be reduced to a 
minimum, while, by judicious selection 
of the rations and the outfit, the members 
of the expedition. may be enabled to resist 
fatigue and to live in a climate for which 
man is not adapted. ‘Two sorts of stores 
were to be carried on the sledges—those 
for daily consumption, such as food for the 
men and the dogs, and those which would 
not vary, such as ayaks, tents, sleeping- 
bags, cooking-stoves, arms, instruments, and 
changes of clothes. Dr. Cavalli, guided 
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by the data furnished by Greely and 
Nares, fixed the rations at 2lb. 120z. gdr. 
per man. The quantity of petroleum 
required to cook food was calculated 
from what Nansen had consumed. The 
boats were ayaks, like those used by 
Nansen, built like punts, with the planking 
replaced by canvas. They had also a 
canvas deck with a hole in the centre in 
which sat the rower. 

Thus, with daily adventures and with 
much anxiety and hardship, the winter 
days passed until February 18th, when 


F 





little band again set out. The Duke, who 
accompan’ed them for some distance, 
describes how constantly the sledges were 
overturned by the uneven condition of the 
ice and the swift pace the dogs travelled, 
and how the way was lengthened by the 
zig-zag tracks which the Alpine guides were 
compelled to make. At last, however, the 
royal explorer took leave of his second-in- 
command, and this is how he describes it : 

“Cagni and I took leave of each other 
with heartfelt words, which expressed our 
sincere and mutual good wishes of meeting 


LANDING STORES FOR THE WINTER. 


Commander Cagni—who was to make a 
dash for the Pole with sledges—celebrated 
his birthday. On that day the party met 
for devotions, after which Cagni, addressing 
the Duke, saluted him in the name of all 
and assured him that he and his com- 
panions would do everything in their power 
to achieve success. 

The expedition set forth, but it had not 
gone far before an accident occurred, and 
it was compelled to return. The mishap 
was, however, not a serious one, but it 
showed defects in the equipment that had 
to be remedied. Then came delay after 
delay, until, on March 11th, the gallant 


soon again after a successful expedition. I 
felt that this time our parting was definite, 
and that I should not see him again until 
many weeks had elapsed, on his return from 
the most severe trial he would have to 
undergo in all his life. If it had not been 
always easy to live together in a limited 
space of the same tent, at that solemn 
moment no memory of slight misunder- 
standings ruffled the tranquility of our 
minds, or rendered the last clasp of our 
hands less affectionate. 

“The sledges went on; the doctor 
was the last to salute me, and the con- 
voy then disappeared among the high 
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hummocks. Gini and 
I climbed a mound of 
ice to see the convoy 
once more as it pro- 
ceeded on its way. 
Just now it was they 
who had saluted us; 
this time we saluted 
them, and from far 
away the cry of 
“ Evviva,” three times 
repeated, replied to 
our cheer. It was the 
last farewell We lost 
sight of the convoy 
shortly after.” 

‘ The Polar regions admit within their 
limits only well-prepared and resolute men, 
and they are terribly severe towards those 
who go there carelessly or trusting too 
much in their strength, Commander 
Cagni and his party, after leaving the ship, 
met with a series of terrible hardships and 
disasters, all of which he relates in his 
thrilling narrative appended to the Duke’s 
report. Let us, therefore, follow him over 
the wild trackless wastes of snow towards 
his unknown goal. The first peril of the 
party was when, through inexperience, a 
few days after their departure, they en- 
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IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


camped on newly-formed ice. He gives 
his story in diary form, and thus describes 
their narrow escape : 

“We pitch our camp on a spot where the 
ice is flat and tolerably thick. The dogs 
whine and refuse to lie down on this 
damp, cold, salted ice, with which they 
cannot even quench their thirst. To get 
a drink, the poor beasts have to lick the 
icicles formed on their coats. To prepare 
our supper, we take some snow from the 
old ice-field. It is very cold; as soon as 
the thermometer is exposed it indicates 
38° C. Towards seven o'clock the ice 





PACKING PROVISIONS FOR THE SLEDGE EXPEDITION. 
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begins to press on all sides ; nearly all the 
men are already in their sleeping-bags, and 
the night is very dark, so that it would be 
folly to set out at this hour to. look for 
some safer place. The howling of the 
dogs make a weird accompaniment to the 
noise of the ice pressure, which grows 
louder and louder; at times, it seems to 
us that we hear towards the south the 
distant rushing of a train, and at others 
the roaring of a stormy sea. The ice- 
field on which we are encamped begins 
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towards midnight it is 39° C., and the dogs 
continue to howl, the ice to creak and 
moan, and we to suffer!” Next day the 
minimum thermometer reached 43° C., 
but although several dogs died of cold and 
the sufferings of the survivors were very 
great, they managed to get to land again 
and continue their journey. 

The cold grew more intense as they 
went further north. Cagni tells how one 
day, while getting dinner ready for his com- 
panions, he accidently touched the metal 
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COMMANDER CAGNI LEAVING FOR THE NORTH. 


to groan, and its outer edge bends under 
the weight of the neighbouring fields which 
are rising upon it; if it breaks we are lost ; 
or, at least, our stores are, and with them 
all hopes of glory, which to-day were still so 
bright, will depart. What terribly anxious 
hours I passed that night as, carrying a 
lantern, I went round the boundary of the 
ice-field, watching the progress of its destruc- 
tion, which seemed inevitable! And yet 
we could do nothing but wait. A horrible 
time of suspense, which wore out our 
strength more than any stupendous efforts 
could. The temperature is still falling ; 


lamp with his ungloved hand, and two of 
his fingers were frozen. Then, while 
seeking to remedy the evil, he made it 
worse, thoughtlessly rubbing himself with 
snow, which was probably of a temperature 
of about 45°C. Both his hands immedi- 
ately turned white, and then livid to the 
wrists. Petigax, who at that moment 
entered the tent, called the doctor, and 
between them they saved his hands by 
rubbing them violently. The doctor had 
already had his nose frozen twice in 
less than half-an-hour. Ollier, meanwhile, 
had had a toe frozen, so Dr. Cavalli 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE NORTH, 


left Cagni to go to see him. The ther- 
mometer marked 47° C. that day. 

As part of the plan, Cagni sent back 
Lieutenant Querini with two men, Ollier 
and Stékken, rather earlier than was ar- 
ranged, but unfortunately Querini lost his 
life, while the other two had hair-breadth 
escapes. Notwithstanding the dispiriting 
conditions under which Cagni and _ his 
small party were travelling, they still 
pushed on due north through drifting snow, 
across treacherous ice-fields and over huge 
hummocks throughout the month of 
March. On the last day of that month the 
sledge expedition halted, and Cagni, with 
two resolute men, Petigax and Fenoillet, 
started forward to make a determined dash 
to reach the Pole. I quote the Com- 
mander’s own words in describing their 
parting : 

“ At ten o’clock Petigax and Fenoillet 
bid farewell to their companions, and set 
off towards the north with a sledge. 
Shortly after I bid Cardenti and Savoie 


goodbye ; then clasping Dr. Cavalli’s hand, 
a sudden feeling of emotion makes us fall 
into each others arms. I whisper to him 
a last adieu to carry to my mother and to 
my betrothed, and hasten away to my 
sledges, on the track of Petigax. The 
weather is very fine, the sun shines and 
floods the snow with light, and our five 
sledges advance swiftly in a slightly sinuous 
line. While crossing a small pressure- 
ridge, we turn to send a last greeting to 
our comrades. The doctor waves our flag, 
his men wave their caps, and they all 
shout: ‘Good-bye, we wish you a happy 
voyage !’ We would wish to 
answer, but our voices fail. 5 
Good-bye, dear comrades; may God pro- 
tect and guide you safely.” 

After leaving his companions, Cagni was 
soon compelled to kill some of his dogs 
to serve as food for the others, and then 
came a terrible wind-storm and snow-drift, 
which nearly buried the party in the shelter 
of their tent. For hours they worked to 











rescue their stores and equipment from 
the snow, and then on going forward 
nearly lost their lives by a sudden opening 
of the ice. Then came difficulties with the 
dogs, harness continually breaking, and 
accidents with the sledges, while the 
weather went from bad to worse. Still the 
three dauntless men pushed forward, 
making some rapid marches during the 
early weeks of April. Very soon, however, 
the appalling truth dawned upon the heroic 
explorers—that their supplies would not 
hold out—that they had not sufficient food 
to carry them forward to their goal! So 
they at once cheerfully went on half- 
rations, and in a semi-starving condition 


“pushed on, determined not to be beaten 


while their physical strength held out. 
On April 13th they found themselves 
at 84° 50’, but the remaining dogs had 
become weak, and the going was now 
terribly hard on account of freshly-fallen 


snow. 

In those regions of suffering and deso- 
lation, the hopes of the little party rose and 
fell each day, but the anxiety over their 
want of food was ever present. The storms 
increased, and each day’s delay brought 
them nearer starvation. In a brief article 
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such as the present it is impossible to 
convey the intense excitement which seized 
the explorers after they had gained a 
latitude higher than that gained by Nansen. 
They went forward with redoubled energy 
until, on Wednesday, April 25th, they had 
advanced as far as they dared, owing to 
their failing supplies, to a point not hitherto 
reached by any human being. They had 
broken the Polar record ! 

This was the gallant Commander’s entry 
in his diary on that day :— 

“TI was not able to close my eyes last 
night, either on account of the cold or of 
my state of nervous excitement ; and the 
men also slept little. We rose at seven, 
we ate only pemmican, and set to work to 
get the sledges ready. I have decided on 
leaving one, and we must unload them all ; 
for a part of the pemmican, which has 
hitherto formed the foundation of the 
loads, must be taken out. When all the 
loads are made up, the heaviest sledge 
weighs 418lb., and the lightest, from 
which nothing is to be taken for some 
time, 374lb. I place in the snow three 
tin tubes, hermetically closed with wax, 
and containing one of the usual papers, 
addressed to the Hydrographic Office of 
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‘the Italian Royal Navy. I have written 
on the paper :— 

‘ April 25th, 1900. 86° 31' N. lat., 
68° E. long. (I believe that this 
is correct within a couple of miles.) 
Having reached this my furthest point 
to the north, I begin my return 
journey with provisions for thirty 
days, 200 rations of pemmican, four 
sledges, and thirty-four dogs, with 300 
rations. We are all in excellent 
health.—CacGnl.’ 

“ At eleven we had everything quite ready, 
and we take our coffee and milk. While 
the men are packing up the tent and har- 
nessing the dogs, I take the meridian 
altitude, both with the artificial horizon 
and the natural horizon, which is very 
distinct. It is easy to do so on account 
of the very slight elevation of the sun in 
this latitude. We are at 86° 32’ N. lat. 
The convoy is ready to start; I photo- 
graph it, and give the signal of departure. 
Petigax goes forward, following the tracks 
made yesterday, and as we take the first 
steps of our return to our own country 
our hearts beat quickly.” 

The perils of their return to the south, 
their narrow escapes, their long marches 


while starving, and their terrible suffering 
and hardships, are all described with a 
modesty which is Commander Cagni’s chief 
and most engaging characteristic. To 
those who desire to read more of this, one 
of the most thrilling chapters of Arctic ex- 
ploration and heroic daring ever written, I 
would heartily commend them to the Duke 
of the Abruzzi’s two noble volumes entitled 
“On the ‘Polar Star’ in the Arctic 
Sea.” 

The story is more exciting than any novel, 
for every page takes us breathlessly across 
those white trackless wastes in search of the 
unknown, and on almost every page there 
is an illustration—of which those I am per- 
mitted to reproduce here are specimens— 
as well as a quantity of photogravures, 
maps, and plans. The book is issued in a 
dozen languages, including Japanese. It is 
to-day the standard work upon the subject, 
and will probably remain so for a good 
many years to come, a credit to the royal 
Duke who organised the expedition, a 
credit to the heroic Cagni and his two com- 
panions, a credit to the House of Savoy, 
and a credit to the enterprising Italian 
nation—who now hold a record of which 
they have every reason to be proud. 












































This Thrilling Remance, by the Author of “ By 
Right of Sword,” ‘In the Name of a Woman,” 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RESCUE 
“| JHAT’S that?” 

/ As Grant jerked out the question 
in a quick tone of suspicion, and pointed 
ahead into the gloom of the unlighted 
road, I heard the stealthy tread of rapid 
footsteps, and caught a glimpse of the 
shadowy outline of a vanishing figure. 

“Probably some Palace Spy curious 
about our movements,” I said. “ Nothing 
unusual in a land of spies like this. Did 
he pass us?” 

“TI don’t know. Very likely. I was 
thinking and chanced to look up and 
saw him. Poor devil, he has to earn 
his living somehow ;” and with a shrug 
of the shoulders he dismissed the matter. 

“Plenty of people in Constantinople are 







curious about you, Cyrus ; and when we take 
to night strolls in unfrequented spots it 
would be strange if we were not shadowed.” 

My companion did not respond to the 
implied invitation of my words, and we 
walked on in silence. 

I had plenty of food for thought. If 
any other man than Cyrus Denison Grant, 
the young American millionaire, and my 
close friend and chief, had conceived the 
big scheme which had brought us into 
such intimate companionship in Constan- 
tinople, I should have laughed at it as a 
wild impossibility. But his wealth, his 
daring brain, his boundless enterprise and 
resource, his tireless energy, his dauntless 
confidence, and, above all, his magnetic 
personality had overcome so many appar- 
ently insuperable obstacles that we were 
already far on the road to success, and 
victory seemed assured. 

I was deep in his confidence, and we 
had been discussing our prospects that 
lovely April night as we strolled and 
smoked on an unfrequented road between 
Pera and the dirty suburb of Kassim 
Pasha. But there was one thing he had 
not told me—why for the last two or 
three weeks he had taken every oppor- 
tunity to bring me out on this particular 
road at about the same time. And the 
matter puzzled me. 

It was barely ten o’clock, and the lights 
of the European colony behind us shone 
brightly, throw'ng up a glare on the low 
scudding clouds which the soft south wind 
from the Sea of Marmora was driving up; 
while to our left, across the Golden Horn, 
lay Stambou!, dark and solemn in a gloom 
relieved by scarcely a single light. A 
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sullen contrast typifying, as it seemed 
always to me, the sullen protest of Mo- 
hammedanism against the encroachments 
of the nations of the West. 

Something of the same thought was in 
my companion’s mind, for when a turn 
in the road gave us a fuller view of 
Stamboul with the intervening water below 
us, he stopped, and stood looking across 
the great harbour on which the twinkling 
lights of the shipping showed up against 
the pall-like shadow beyond. 

“Islam sleeping away his strength,” he 
exclaimed, his low sonorous voice deep 
with feeling. “Think what it might be; 
aye, and what it shall be before long.” 
As he spoke, he drew himself to his full 
height, his great figure towering above me, 
and his strong handsome profile duskily 
outlined in the gloom of the night, while 
he drew in a deep breath as though drink- 
ing in inspiration for his great purpose. 
“By Heaven, a scheme fit for a con- 
queror !” 

Admiring and almost reverencing the 
man as I did, his sudden enthusiasm in- 
fected me, and together we stood, too full 
for words, intoxicated with the promise of 
success, and gazing down on what should 
be the realm of future great triumphs, in 
which he was to be the chief, and I but 
a very minor actor. 

Knowing his mood, I did not break the 
silence, even when we resumed our walk 
and turned from the road into a more un- 
frequented by-way. We came soon near 
the spot at which he usually turned, and 
our footsteps were slackening, when the still- 
ness of the night was broken by a woman’s 
scream. 

“Did you hear that?” asked Grant, in 
atone of suppressed excitement. “It’s a 
woman’s voice. I have dreaded it.” 

“It’s a row somewhere, that’s all,” I 
replied, little dreaming how fateful that 
night stroll was going to prove to us all, 
and puzzled by his last words. “ How do 
you mean you’ve dreaded it?” 

“Listen,” he cried, not heeding my 
question. 

“My dear fellow, we can do nothing; 
and we'd far better get back home than 


meddle in a thing of this kind.” But my 
words might have fallen on deaf ears for 
all their effect upon him. 

“Listen,” he said again, laying his 
powerful hand on my shoulder, while he 
strained every nerve to catch a sound. 

The cry was repeated ; now louder and 
more insistent—a cry for help, unmis- 
takably, and as we were expecting it we 
could locate its direction. 

“Come; there’s a woman in trouble. 
Quick!” and, turning, he rushed off at a 
pace that made it difficult for me to follow 
him. “I know the way,” he called to 
me over his shoulder: and to my further 
surprise he made good his words imme- 
diately by threading his way readily 
through some devious paths between dense 
shrubberies, until we came out at the rear 
of a house of considerable size, of the 
existence of which I had been ignorant. 

Some ugly business was going on inside, 
and, as we reached the house, the noise of 
struggling, and of men’s voices raised in 
threatening altercation, came to us through 
an open window. A deep groan, followed 
immediately by the report of a pistol, came 
next, and then shouts and curses in guttural 
Turkish; and once more the woman’s 
screams and loud cries for help, first in 
Turkish, and then in Greek. 

“They are Turks, and someone’s life’s 
in danger,” I said hurriedly. My com- 
panion had not waited to hear me, how- 
ever; but with a knowledge of the place 
that continued to surprise me, rushed to 
a door, opened it and sprang into the 
house. 

“It’s a fool’s game,” I cried as a caution. 
I might as well have called to the wind; 
and fearing—I knew not what—I followed 
and laid a detaining hand on his arm as he 
was opening an inner door. 

“Do you realise what you're doing, 
Cyrus?” Iasked. “You are forcing your- 
self into a matter that may ruin everything. 
In Heaven’s name, be careful, and think of 
the consequences.” 

“Tf you’re afraid, man, stay outside,” he 
answered fiercely, in a tone he had never 
used to me before, while he shook off my 
hand impatiently. ‘“ Do you think I don’t 
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As we entered, the woman fired at her assailants. 
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know where I am?” and as he spoke he 
opened the door, and we burst in. 

It was a strange scene indeed into which 
we dashed thus unceremoniously. The 
door opened into a large long hall, very 
dimly lighted by two lamps at the far end, 
fixed on pillars at the foot of a broad 
stairway. Standing some three steps above 
the floor was a woman, her face in shadow, 
her hair streaming over her shoulders, and 
her dress disordered, facing three men 
armed with knives, who were gesticulating 
and threatening her in loud angry tones. 
We had arrived at the moment of crisis, 
for, even as they menaced her, they were 
hanging back in fear of the revolver with 
which she held them at bay. Between 
them and the stairway two bodies lay on 
the ground; one, that of a woman, still 
with the stillness of death; the other, 
a man, groaning and writhing as_ if 
wounded. 

As we entered, the woman fired at her 
assailants and missed them, and the report 
of the pistol was followed by a great shout 
of rage from Grant, who cried as he rushed 
forward : 

“T am here, and will save you. Have 
no fear.” 

“The blessed Virgin be thanked!” called 
the woman in response in Greek. 

Her assailants had been making too 
much noise to notice our entrance, but 
faced about on hearing Grant’s sonorous 
voice, and having no stomach for a fight 
under such altered circumstances, and 
taking fright probably at Grant’s big mus- 
cular form, they hesitated a second, and 
then bolted like rabbits through a door 
close to them. As they scrambled through 
it the woman fired again, and again missed 
them, while Grant, seeing she was safe and 
unhurt, rushed after them, and flung hin - 
self at the door which they had fastened 
behind them. 

Then I had an opportunity of looking 
closely at the woman, whom I instantly 
recognised. She was Haidée Patras, the 
lovely Greek, one of the most beautiful 
women in all Constantinople, about whose 
personality there was a considerable 
mystery. In a moment I guessed the 
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reasons for Grant’s sudden liking for these 
night strolls. 

“You are not hurt?” I asked. 

“T am not hurt,” she answered, and with 
a smile of indescribable loveliness and 
gratitude she moved down into the light 
and greeted Grant as he approached. “I 
was only frightened for the moment. You 
saved me, sir, and I thank you,” she said, 
in English, and coming forward with the 
carriage of a queen, she laid down her 
pistol and gave him her hand. He took 
it and carried it to his lips; and many 
things were made plain to me as I watched 
the faces of both while they stood gazing 
each into the other’s eyes, oblivious, as it 
seemed, of my presence. 

With a half sigh she withdrew her hand, 
and then sank as if exhausted into a low 
chair, in which she lay back. Only for an 
instant, however, and then she sprang up. 

“T am forgetting my faithful Lelia, and 
Koprili; shame to me when they may 
have given their lives for me.” She bent 
over the woman who lay so still, while I 
turned to the man. I found that he was 
wounded, and had lost a great quantity of 
blood, judging by the pool which lay all 
about him on the floor; and he moaned 
and groaned dismally at every touch. With 
Grant’s aid I found the wounds, which 
did not look so serious as the loss of 
blood suggested ; and when we had bound 
up the hurts we laid him on one of the 
divans. In the meanwhile the woman 
had recovered consciousness, and with her 
mistress’s help, delicately, tenderly, and 
lovingly given, she succeeded in getting to 
her feet and staggering up the stairway. 

“This is a queer business, Cyrus,” I 
said, when we were alone. 

“T wish I could have caught those 
infernal villains,” he replied, glancing 
angrily at the door by which they had 
escaped. 

“TI didn’t know you knew the neigh- 
bourhood so well,” I added a little drily. 

“Tf I had not, there would have been 
murder done.” 

“True; the murder of a very lovely 
woman. But what the deuce does it all 
mean ?” 
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“A pretty easy story to read, I should 
think.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. Matters are 
generally just what they don’t seem to be 
in this sublime land of craft. We're pro- 
bably only at the beginning of things. 
What are you going to do next?” 

“TI don’t know. What we have rescued 
we must keep safe, I suppose.” 

“H’m! That means you are going to 
charge yourself with the safe keeping of 
the Greek ?” 

“Yes, if it’s necessary,” he answered, 
with characteristic decisiveness, as though 
that ended the matter. 

“Women are the devil in Turkey,” I 
muttered. 

“This woman is no devil, Mervyn,” 
and as he said this he looked me straight 
in the eyes for an instant. 

“Well, I’m with you if it’s necessary,” I 
replied, after a pause. “ But for Heaven’s 
sake let us try to bottom the thing and see 
where we're going.” 

“Do I generally forget that?” There was 
a suggestion, scarcely perceptible, it is true, 
of defiance in his manner and words; an 
unwonted intention to keep me outside his 
real feelings and thoughts ; a wish to fence 
with me. 

““We have never before had to take a 
woman into the reckoning,” I persisted. 

“And may, or may not, have to do so 
now.” 

* As you will,” I returned, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. “ But, in any case, I’m 
with you.” 

““T know you are, and so have patience.” 

“Tf you bottom the thing, yes. But if 
you don’t, I shall. She’s coming back.” 

We caught the sound of her soft drap- 
eries on the stairway above, and, when she 
came down, I observed that she had taken 
advantage of the interval to array herself 
beautifully. She was dressed in a clinging 
gown of soft silk, her hair was done up, 
and she wore many jewels. She was ob- 
viously anxious to look at her best even at 
a moment of such crisis; and the fact 
struck me as significant. But her rare 
beauty of face and witching grace of form 
needed no rich setting of either costume or 
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jewels. She was the loveliest woman I had 
ever seen; and I viewed her with quite 
dispassionate eyes; and she looked glorious 
and radiant as, with face slightly flushed 
and eyes aglow with emotion, she repeated 
her thanks to Grant for having rescued her. 

She spoke English fluently, and her 
beautifully modulated voice gave a piqu- 
ancy to her slight foreign accent which 
added to its fascination. She was certainly 
a woman to turn men’s heads, and I could 
not wonder that Grant was deeply moved 
by her irresistible charm. When she 
turned from him to thank me also, her 
simple words seemed full of feeling and 
gratitude, although I did not fail to notice 
that she placed my services on a very dif- 
ferent level from those of my friend. Her 
rescue had been his work ; I was merely a 
subordinate accessory; and she wished him 
to see that she understood her chief debt 
of gratitude was to him. 

Grant was strangely agitated. I had 
never seen him in such a mood. ‘To me 
he had always been the very type of self- 
strength and self-confidence, knowing ex- 
actly what he meant to do and say, and 
doing and saying it promptly with clear-cut 
resolution and calm definiteness ; and yet 
now he was more like a great bashful child, 
pliant, hesitating, stumbling over his words, 
and for the moment irresolute and tongue- 
tied. Yet I knew that his purpose was 
strong within him, and to give him time to 
recover outward self-possession, I took up 
the ré/e of questioner. 

“You were in great danger, made- 
moiselle ; do you think you are safe now?” 

“While you are here, yes ; but in future, 
alas, no,” she said sadly. “ My servants 
have deserted me—except my woman, 
Lelia, and my faithful Koprili. Is he 
much hurt? Ah! it was terrible!” and 
she sighed and glanced to where we had 
laid the man, her lovely face full of tender 
solicitude. 

“He is not seriously hurt, I hope; but 
he seems to have lost a good deal of blood. 
We have bound up his wounds. Do you 
know the reason for such an attack?” 

The question seemed to distress her 
greatly, for she lay back a moment in her 
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chair and covered her face with her hands. 

“The villains shall not go unpunished. 
I will see to that,” exclaimed Grant, finding 
his voice, impetuously. 

At this she uncovered her face, now very 
pale, and glancing at him, smiled sadly and 
shook her head. 

“You can do nothing, my friend—I may 
call you friend, after what you have done 
for me. But in this, even you are power- 
less. You can do nothing ; nay, you must 
not even attempt to do anything. I have 
brought you into danger as it is. It is that 
which grieves me.” 

“Will you tell us the reasons?” I asked. 

“It is better not—far better not. You 
had best leave me now, at once.” 

“No,” came from Grant, in a strong 
decided tone. “That is impossible.” 

“‘ Spoken as I was sure you would speak 
—but it must be as I say. If you knew, 
you would see it as I do.” 

“ Will you tell us?” I again asked. 

“Tt is a long story and a strange one— 
but better not.” 

“You may trust us absolutely,” declared 
Grant emphatically. 

“Do you think I doubt that? Ah, no!” 
and she put out her hand as if to give it 
to him, but checked herself, and smiled 
upon him and then sighed. 

“But you are in peril here,” said my 
friend. 

“Yes, but for myself I do not fear. It 
is not that. It may mean so much more— 
so very much more;” and she added the 
last words despondently. “It is that 
which troubles.” 

“Tell me that I may help. I have in- 
fluence.” 

“TI should but bring trouble on you, 
while you may not save me.” 

“ It will save valuable time if you tell us 
at once,” I said. 

“It is a long story, but—” she paused 
and added in a low, almost caressing, 
tone, as she looked at Grant, “I should 
so like to tell you,” and with just a shade 
of emphasis on the pronoun. Then with a 
change, as if taking a sudden resolution, 
she added earnestly: “I will tell you, and 
put my life and that of others in your 


hands.” She paused and put her hand to 
her brow. “I must collect my thoughts. 
Oh, I wonder what you will think of it?” 

And as she sat thinking for a few mo- 
ments in silence and we waited for her to 
begin, I looked at Grant and noted the 
rapt, intense, expectant look in his shining 
eyes as he feasted them upon her wondrous 
beauty. And seeing it, I knew that for 
good or ill the fortunes of the Greek were 
for the future linked with his. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GREEK’S STORY 
HE vital significance to us of the 
beautiful Greek’s rescue and of the 
story which she afterwards told us can only 
be thoroughly appreciated when the reason 
of our presence in Turkey is understood. 

Grant was a man whose ideas were big, 
even for an American, and his practical 
energy was as tireless as his courage was 
indomitable. ‘ He could think most easily 
in millions,” he used to say; and although 
he was only a year or two over thirty, he 
had already been phenomenally successful 
in piling up wealth. His father had left 
him more than a million sterling, and in 
less than ten years he had handled this 
sum so deftly in New York, that when he 
came to Constantinople he was worth per- 
haps ten times as much, while he possessed 
the absolute confidence of men ready to 
back him to almost any extent. 

His Turkish enterprise was entirely 
characteristic of him; and not the least 
of its attractiveness for him was the fact 
that it was fraught with interests that 
touched closely the policy of all Europe. 
He had first come East for a holiday, and 
in the course of a hurried scramble through 
the north east provinces of Turkey, his 
keen eyes had been quick to observe the 
vast wealth that lay there undeveloped. 
He had instantly conceived a plan to de- 
velop it; and while his friends were busy 
with schemes to capture the industries of 
Western Europe, he determined to capture 
those of the East. The project was dar- 
ingly ambitious, and although commercial 
in form, it involved political issues of 
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such tremendous consequences as to have 
daunted any man less resolute than himself. 

The pith of it was nothing less than the 
ultimate solution of the Eastern Question 
by the gradual Americanisation of part of 
European Turkey and the Balkan States, 
commencing, of course, with a compara- 
tively small district and then extending the 
sphere of operations. 

The district he selected lay on the north 
east sea board as remote as possible from 
the capital ; and while engaged in the work 
of industrial development, he intended to 
introduce a system of good government 
administered by carefully picked Americans 
and Englishmen ; thus enriching the Turk- 
ish population of the place while, at the 
same time, giving them the blessings of 
personal security and just rule. 

The difficulties were, of course, enor- 
mous, but to him no more than incentives; 
and in the six months he had been at work 
he had made remarkable progress. He 
was a born ruler of men, with a profound 
insight into human nature ; he had poured 
out money with a prodigal hand in a land 
where bribery is all powerful, until more 
than half the people of influence about the 
court were in his pay; and his tact, shrewd- 
ness, capacity, and personal magnetism 
had succeeded with many of those whom 
money could not buy. 

With the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, his suc- 
cess had been extraordinary. Utterly op- 
posite as were their characters, the Sultan 
had been won over completely, and Grant 
was trusted by him to a degree that was 
positively remarkable. He was always 
welcome at the Palace of Yildiz Kiosk ; 
and the ruler who shut himself from his 
people so rigidly that he was little better 
than a state prisoner, received Grant almost 
with effusion. He entered readily into his 
plans, or so much of them, rather, as Grant 
deemed it advisable to disclose, and with- 
out demur accorded him concessions which 
other men would have given half their lives 
to obtain. Grant handled him most ad- 
mirably ; and Abdul was so fascinated by 
the prospects of wealth and prosperity 
which were constantly dangled before him, 
that in fact the concessions were in Grant’s 


hands before he was ready to decal with 
them. 

He had, however, hurried forward his 
preparations, and matters were fast ripening 
to the moment for action, when Grant had 
begun to show his partiality for those even- 
ing walks, the last of which had had such 
dramatic consequences. 

Up to that time I do not think that any 
thought for a woman had ever entered his 
head; but knowing his exceptional per- 
tinacity of purpose, and his head-strong 
will when once fixed on an object, I could 
not but be apprehensive of the conse- 
quences now when I found him so 
strangely moved by this beautiful Greek, 
watched the rapturous looks he cast upon 
her, and saw how his strong nature was 
swayed by her words and glances. 

“Mine is a strange story,” she began, 
in her soft, rich voice. “I am, as you 
know, a Greek, but, as you do not know, 
the child of martyred parents. My father 
was Greek, my mother Armenian, and my 
earliest recollections are of a home all 
happiness and peace. My father was a 
merchant and prospered—and_ prosperity 
brought on him what prosperity always 
brings to an Armenian—the curse of the 
Turk’s hate. I was but ten years old when 
that curse began to cloud my life, and 
before I was fourteen the heel of the op- 
pressor came crashing down upon us. My 
father was the justest and kindest of men, 
as my mother was the most loving and 
gentle of women; but my father was rich, 
and the Turks hated him, and they never 
rested until they had hounded him to 
death—dogs that they are.” 

Her eyes flashed fire as this burst from 
her in a spasm of passion. For a moment 
she paused and I heard Grant draw his 
breath quickly, as his manner was when 
moved. 

“T will not harry you with details. I 
was thirteen when one of the risings came 
which these beasts of prey instigate as a 
specious pretext for them to wreak their 
‘blood lust’ on their victims. My father 
was as innocent of harm as a child unborn, 
but—they murdered him ; and when my 
mother rushed in a tragic effort to turn 
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their foul purpose, they laughed as they 
beat out her brains before my very eyes. 
Oh, God, that fearful memory !” 

She paused again, overcome by her 
emotions, and it was some time before she 
could control herself sufficiently to con- 
tinue. : 

“T was spared, gladly though I would 
have died with those who were all-in-all to 
me; but I was spared—for what? Be- 
cause they deemed me pretty child enough 
to be sold into that most infamous of all 
slavery, the harem of the Most Illustrious 
the Sultan, the Paddishah, the Shadow of 
God! Shadow of God !” she repeated with 
bitter scorn. ‘ Shadow of hell, rather !” 

The effect of these words on Grant may 
be readily imagined. 

“Go on,” he said, his voice low and 
resonant with passion, his deep chest 
heaving with tumultuous emotion. 

She read his thoughts instinctively. 

“No, I escaped that doom. Two of the 
devils who had me in charge grudged me 
to their Sublime Master, coveting me for 
themselves; and while they fought for me, 
I escaped from both in the care of an 
Armenian. I succeeded in leaving the 
country. I went, where do you think ?— 
not to Greece, for fear of pursuit, but to 
America, liberty-loving America ; and there 
succeeded in getting that part of his fortune 
which my father, having always the fear of 
violence before him, had stored with some 
merchant friends. With them I lived, 
drinking in the gospel of freedom and 
nursing the dreams of revenge. Oh, that 
wondrous land of modern miracles! You 
can understand something of what my 
young soul felt in your noble realm of 
perfect freedom; how my instincts of 
righteousness and right developed in the 
years that followed, my life saddened always 
by the memory of that awful past. I 
brooded on the thought how bright and 
glorious and happy would life have been 
had this land of bane and sorrow and op- 
pression been free like yours. But my 
purpose had never faltered, and was 
strengthened by all I saw.” 


“Your purpose?” I asked, as she 
paused. 


“My vengeance— if you prefer it so,” 
she cried, turning to me, and speaking 
vehemently. “ Vengeance upon the doers 
of wrong, and liberty for the wronged and 
oppressed in this black hell for us Eastern 
Christians! ” 

Her sudden vehemence silenced me, and 
after a pause she continued in a tone of 
suppressed bitterness : 

** What could a woman do, you will ask ; 
a woman in a land where women are only 
better than cattle, because they cost more 
to feed and clothe and house. But I Aave 
done something. I have plotted and 
schemed and conspired. I have wealth, 
and have used it in a land where every 
man has his price. I have found others 
who are sick to death of misrule and 
tyranny; and to-day. it is largely by my 
work and effort that the goal is in sight, 
that the reign of the blood-thirsty coward 
of Yildiz Kiosk is drawing to its close, 
and that the dawn of liberty is at hand.” 
Her cheeks mantled with a flush of en- 
thusiasm, and her eyes shone brightly as 
she said this. 

Neither of us spoke. We might well 
be silent indeed ; for apart from the lovely 
picture of enthusiasm which this most 
glorious creature presented, and the in- 
fluence of her glowing words, we had to 
think of how such a plot as she indicated 
would influence our plans. Whether 
Grant had a thought of the kind I can- 
not say. He sat gazing at her with the 
same rapt expression of intense and ab- 
sorbing admiration; but I saw the rocks 
close ahead, and a hundred possible 
complications suggested themselves in 
the moments of silence that followed. 

“And these men we found here to- 
night?” I asked after a while. 

“Need you ask? Someone has _ be- 
trayed me, and these men were sent to do 
that for which a thousand hands can be 
hired at any moment on the treacherous 
streets of Stamboul—to murder a Christian. 
They were Palace-hired assassins ; and but 
for your help would have slain me. My 
servants had been either frightened or 
decoyed away, or kidnapped—what is that 
in this land of blood ?—and when I was 
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unprotected, these miscreants burst into my 
house. Had they succeeded, the tale 
would have been told to-morrow that my 
servants had risen against me and mur- 
dered me for my wealth; and all police 
and Court officials would have made a fine 
show of energy in hunting them down and 
putting them to death for the crime—for 
they are Christians. As it is ’ she 
stopped abruptly and threw up her white 
hands. 

“As it is?” I repeated. 

“They will refuse to believe my story, 
and will make another attempt when suc- 
cess will seem more certain. What is 
one paltry Christian woman more or less 
to the murderous devils of Islam?” 

“ By God, it is infamous!” cried Grant 
passionately. 

“Your God is my God, and only suffers 
these things to be that His people shall 
combine to bring about the change. He 
has saved me now, by your agency, and 
He will save me again. I have no fear 
for myself ; and when my work is done, and 
not till then, He will call me to Himself.” 
She spoke with all the thrilling resignation 
of a martyr. 

“ But you cannot stay here. 
safe,” cried Grant. 

“Where shall I go? I could turn 
coward and fly the country, putting myself 
under the protection of my Patriarch. 
But whatever I may be, I am no coward. 
I shall stay.” 

“But not here,” he persisted emphati- 
cally. 

“And why not here? Has not God 
worked a miracle that it should be you 
who have saved me. I know something 
of the task you are about here in Pera. 
I know that you are working in your way 
for reform, and for the development of some 
of the neglected wealth of the country. 
I know you have the arch-monster’s ear 
and favour. You are working in your way, 
I in mine, for the same end. Do you think 
it mere chance that sent you here to-night 
to save me, and thus brought us _ two 
together? The very attempt to murder me 
has made me the stronger by your friend- 
ship. But I am a dangerous friend for 
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any man to have in this land of darkness 
and evil; and if you will take my counsel, 
you will leave me, aye now at once, and 
forget we have ever met, and that your 
courage saved me. I am not afraid.” 

But Grant had been thinking his way to 
a decision, and having reached it, an- 
nounced it with characteristic emphasis. 

“T shall see this right through,” he said 
firmly. “ Right through. You are right, 
we are working for the same end by dif- 
ferent paths. We'll work together. You 
will not stay here, but come at any rate, for 
the present, to us—my sister and aunt will 
welcome you; and until your plans are 
better shaped you will stay with them. 
Meanwhile this scheme of yours to depose 
the Sultan ?” 

“How do you know that?” The ques- 
tion came ia a quick tone of alarm. 

“You have told me now in almost so 
many words. It shall be looked into— 
your secret is safe with us—and we'll see 
what’s inside it. And now it’s all settled.” 

“ T cannot leave my two faithful servants.” 

“Then bring them with you. You can’t 
stay here. Mervyn, will you go and hunt 
up some kind of conveyance—if necessary a 
couple of carriages from the White House, 
while Mademoiselle Patras gets ready. 
made up my mind. 
right through.” 

And in that prompt and decisive way he 
took command, and to my not very great 
surprise the Greek yielded to him, after 
offering only the smallest and faintest 
protest. 

We all yielded to him, indeed, when he 
was in one of his commanding moods ; for 
it was useless to attempt to do otherwise. 
But when she had left us to make her 
preparations I ventured upon a mild re- 
monstrance. 

“She’s a very beautiful woman, Cyrus, 
and she is certainly in a bad strait ; but if 
she’s in the thick of a plot to get rid of 
Abdul Hamid, isn’t it a big risk you're 
running to shelter her at the White House?” 

“ And if it is?” he said abruptly. 

“ Well, you have big things on hand and 
they may be easily jeopardised if the Palace 
gets suspicious.” 
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“Would you have me leave her here to 
be murdered?” he asked, with a frown. 

“T didn’t suggest that.” 

“Tm sure of that, and glad of it, too. 
You leave this to me, and bring those 
carriages along, there’s a good fellow. I 
don’t freeze to the notion of stopping on 
here a moment longer than necessary.” 

I went then and left him sitting at the 
foot of the stairs, the revolver close to his 
hand, his arms folded and his face, partly 
in shadow, wearing a stern, set, determined 
expression, indicative of his new strong 
resolve. 


CHAPTER III 
EnIpD GRANT 


MAY be pardoned if I say here a word 

or two about myself and the position 
of matters at the White House, as Grant 
had named the building in Pera which 
served the double purpose of residence 
and offices. 

I had first known the Grants some five 
or six years before in New York, when I 
was there with my father, Lord Bulverton, 
on a somewhat peculiar errand. As a 
younger son, I was never of much account, 
and from my childhood had been a very 
rolling stone. I managed to get into 
trouble and debt at Harrow, so that when 
a chance offered of shipping me to the 
East of Europe, where my uncle, my 
mother’s brother, was consul at Adrianople, 
my family had seized it eagerly, much to 
my personal delight. 

I had one gift, the power of acquiring 
languages, and Adrianople gave me full 
scope for it. I learnt Turkish thoroughly, 
and could not only speak it fluently, but, 
what is much rarer with Europeans, I 
learnt to write it well. It takes nine years, 
we are always told, to learn to write 
Turkish ; but it did not take me so long ; 
and when I was learning it I picked up 
Greek, Arabic, and several other tongues to 
be heard in that strange polyglot land. 

The East had a great fascination for me, 
and when helping my uncle in business I 
roamed over Turkey, Greece, the Balkan 
States, and Southern Russia. The 
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wandering life suited me, and it was with 
genuine regret that in obedience to my 
father’s wishes I went home to England, in 
pursuance to his plans for my settlement in 
life. 

He wished me to marry for money, I 
discovered, and for a year I bored myself 
and all about me by going into Society— 
that miserable make-believe of enjoyment— 
until he carried me off to New York, where 
his plan came very near achievement. 

At the ambassador’s I met Miss Grant. 
I was drawn to her from the first moment 
and was soon head over heels in love 
with her. I knew merely that her name 
was Grant, Enid Valerie Grant, and I 
neither asked nor cared whether she was 
rich or poor. She was bright, clever and, 
to me, fascinating; a startling contrast to 
all the women I had ever met; and so 
long as I knew nothing of her wealth, her 
companionship was just the sweetest thing 
in life to me. 

But it was very different when my father 
told me she was the sister of Cyrus 
Denison Grant—one of the richest and 
most successful men in the States—and a 
millionairess in her own right. 

“You have been a great many sorts 
of a fool in your life, Mervyn,” he declared, 
with paternal pithiness; “but you seem 
to have shown some glimmer of common 
sense in this, and you have a chance of 
redeeming your position now with this 
Grant girl ; and you must marry her. I’ve 
spoken to the brother and he’s agreeable 
and says she likes you. So you’ve nothing 
to do but propose; and don’t waste time 
about it.” 

My father meant well, no doubt, but 
he could not have taken a step more 
certain to set me against the thing. My 
relatives declare I am a fool in money 
matters, and without a scrap of ambition ; 
most of my friends have taken much the 
same view, although they have expressed 
it differently ; and the fact is certain that 
so soon as I knew she was wealthy, I 
became self-conscious and uneasy in her 
presence, and began to loathe myself for 
that despicable thing—a needy fortune- 
hunter. 
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To make matters worse, Grant, having no 
knowledge of women’s ways or their hearts, 
detached his mind for a moment from his 
colossal business affairs, and spoke bluntly 
to his sister. . The result may be imagined. 

My father was anxious to return to 
London, and kept urging me to get the 
matter settled ; Grant was uncomfortably 
significant, and Enid herself had so changed 
that she seemed as ill at ease as I was. 
Our pleasant comradeship was at an end ; 
and as ill-luck would have it, a very promi- 
nent engagement of the kind between an 
English earl and a well-known millionaire’s 
daughter was announced just then. By 
chance Enid told me of it on the very day 
on which I had intended to ask her to 
marry me. I was fumbling and stumbling 
to get to the point—doing it nervously and 
fatuously like a fool, I admit—when she 
reduced me to a sort of pulpy silence by 
asking with a laugh whether I thought 
English family or American dollars weighed 
the heavier in the scales of such an en- 
gagement as that of the Earl. 

I accepted my defeat with a laugh to 
cover my discomfiture. I did more, indeed. 
I was so out of conceit with my part in the 
transaction, and so piqued by Enid’s 
refusal, that without saying a word, even to 
my father, I bolted from New York by the 
next steamer, carrying with me a sick heart, 
a stinging sense of mortification, a crowd 
of perplexing doubts as to Enid’s real 
feelings, and a firm resolve to be done for 
good and all with my father’s matrimonial 
plans on my behalf. 

For five years I saw and heard no more 
of the Grants. I went back to Adrianople 
and to my life of wandering there, look- 
ing for a fortune which I never found, and 
settling down into content with the small 
income of some few hundreds a year which 
came to me quite unexpectedly on the 
death of my uncle, the consul. 

Then, to my intense surprise, I blundered 
upon Grant one day in the hills not far from 
Elbassan, at a moment when my arrival 
must have been profoundly welcome. He 
had been prospecting with a servant and a 
couple of guides in the district where he was 
acquiring his concessions, and his guides, 


after the manner of the wily Turk, had led 
him into an ambush, which his friends the 
brigands had prepared for him. They 
deserted him there, and he and his servant 
were making a plucky stand ; the situation 
was. becoming awkward for him, when the 
arrival of my little party turned the tables, 
and together we drove the rascals off. 

As a result of this he asked me to join 
him in the big scheme ; the companionship 
soon ripened into a deep and warm friend- 
ship, and I threw myself heart and soul 
into his work. My knowledge of the people 
and country enabled me to help him in 
many ways; and he in return gave me 
his entire confidence. He was alone then 
in the great house at Pera, and his sister’s 
name was barely mentioned between us, 
until one day, without a word of warning, 
and as much to his surprise as to my 
concern, Enid herself arrived, bringing 
with her an aunt, Mrs. Constance 
Wellings. 

Our meeting had its embarrassments for 
me, if not for her; but after a while we 
established a sort of armed neutrality ar- 
rangement ; and I am free to confess that 
although I was not so foolish as to “go 
back” on the past, I soon began to feel 
the old charm of her companionship. I 
had my own apartments and my own ser- 
vants, and having much to occupy my 
time I held aloof so far as practicable. 
I did not forget that I was a poor man 
and she a very rich girl, and that the past 
was dead and buried. 

How she would view the dramatic in- 
troduction of Haidée Patras into the 
White House was a question which pro- 
mised to be interesting, and she was not 
long in giving me an answer and making 
me acquainted with her opinion. And 
a very strong, clear-cut opinion it was, 
too. 

On the evening following the Greek’s 
arrival, I was passing through the draw- 
ing-room when she stopped me. 

“I suppose you are, as usual, too busy 
to speak to me, Mr. Ormesby,” she began 
in a decidedly aggressive mood. 

“T am rather busy, Miss Grant. You 
see—” 








“J bid you good evening, Mademoiselle Patras,” and with a very stately bow she swept past us. 
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“That’s just what I don’t, but what I 
mean to. Why did you bring that Greek 
woman here, and who is she, anyway ?” 

“T did not bring her here. Your 
brother r 

“ Well, I just want to speak to you, and 
I’m going on the verandah.” I followed 
her and sat down feeling, it must be con- 
fessed, none too delighted at the prospective 
cross-examination. 

“Now, Mr. Ormesby, who is she ?” 

* She’s a very beautiful woman, her name 


”? 





is 





“‘ Yes—yes, we know her name and have 
seen her face ; but who is she ?” 

“For the life of me I can’t tell you. I 
can give you the sketch of her life, but 
your brother has probably told you that.” 

“Cyrus has just lost his head—for the 
first time in his life, and I suppose you 
know it. But what has she come here 
for?” 

“For sheiter in as bad a storm as ever 
threatened a woman.” 

“Shelter?” she repeated, with a sniff. 
“You mean she has shifted the storm 
centre so as to get us all into it.” 

“Your brother is not exactly the man to 
go about seeking unnecessary storms.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you think that 
woman is here by accident and not of her 
own deliberate intention? Please answer 
me that. You know you can speak 
straight when you wish.” 

“T have not formed that opinion.” 

“Oh; you men! What bats you can be 
when a women has a pretty face. Well, 
now I’ve suggested it, what do you think ?” 

“If you had been through last night’s 
business,. I don’t think you’d dream of 
making any such suggestion.” 

“So you're in the toils, too, eh?” and 
she shrugged her shoulders and smiled 
pityingly. She had a very witching smile 
when she pleased, but there was no 
witchtry in this one. 

I made no reply, and in the pause her 
foot tapped the ground impatiently. 

“She must have done it cleverly to trap 
you both. Cyrus I can understand, for he 
is not himself in this, but you—I should 
have thought you were different. You 





know these Easterns, and being an on- 
looker, should certainly have caught some 
sight of the wires.” 

“T think you are doing her an injustice, 
to say nothing of me.” 

“Of course you do. That’s what the fly 
inside the web said about the spider to his 
critical friend outside. The whole thing 
last night was just a web, nothing more, 
and those white hands of hers have woven 
it. But I’m outside, thank you, and mean 
to stay there.” 

“My dear Miss Grant, you haven't a 
single fact to go on for such a suggestion.” 

“Fact! Rubbish! What are facts to a 
woman’s instincts about a woman? Do 
you think I can’t read her?” 

She flashed the words at me quite 
angrily. 

“ But you forget ; we were present when 
she was attacked; we saw the men who 
threatened her ; we saw her fire at them ; 
and I myself bound up the wounds of her 
servant, whom they nearly killed.” 

“ Nearly killed! Why the man’s walking 
about to-day as well as he ever was in his 
life ; and‘as for that old hypocrite she calls 
Lelia—can’t any one lie down on the floor 
and pretend to be dead? Why, a well-trained 
dog ora donkey can do it, and probably 
better than she did, if the truth were known. 
But there were only two men to fool, and 
there was the glamour of her beauty to 
cover up any bad acting! I tell you she is 
here of set purpose, and for a definite object 
—now what is it?” 

“ But she did not wish to come.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ormesby, do try and think 
seriously. Why, she has thrown herself 
twice right at Cyrus’s head.” 

“Twice?” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes, twice; oh, don’t you know? 
Then I may be doing you an injustice, as 
you call it. Her first introduction ”—this 
with a fine play on the word—‘“ was some- 
thing of the same kind. She was being 
insulted in one of the streets of Stamboul, 
and Cyrus chanced to be at hand to help 
her. Chanced ! What a chapter of chances, 
isn’t it?” 

“T did not know that,” said I, not un- 
impressed. 
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‘Cyrus told me, and she has taken care 
to let him see her several times since ; 
until he was seized with the sudden longing 
for those night strolls of yours—near the 
house. Did you suppose she did not know 
what he was doing?” she asked triumph- 
antly, and then changing quickly to great 
earnestness she added: “I tell you she has 
set herself to win upon him and to be 
brought here for some purpose, and what 
that purpose is someone must find out. 
Can you? Who is she? What is it she 
wants? She is a dangerous, treacherous 
woman, and is here for some dangerous, 
treacherous purpose. But I tell you more 
—she shall not stay here. Cyrus is blind 
for the moment where she is concerned ; 
but at least I thought you would have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, and I am disap- 
pointed.” 

I had no reply ready, and sat for some 
moments in considerable uneasiness. The 
suggestion that the whole scene of the 
previous night was just a carefully re- 
hearsed fraud, which had succeeded so far 


as to delude both Grant and myself, was an 
exceedingly disquieting one. Nobody cares 


to feel that he has been fooled ; and I was 
naturally unwilling to believe it. If it was 
true, then the question as to the Greek’s 
motive was one of absolutely vital import- 
ance, considering the critical position of 
affairs. I had had plenty of proofs of Enid’s 
acumen, moreover; and her vehement 
words and manner impressed me. I never 
could understand women at any time, and 
now I was profoundly puzzled. 

“What you say is very important, but 
hadn’t we better wait a bit before jumping 
to conclusions ? ” 

“T shall not wait ; I’ve jumped already,” 
she answered stoutly. “She shan’t stay 
here.” 

“JT don’t know that your brother con- 
templates her staying here permanently ; 
but she is for the time in considerable 
danger———” 

“Which means you won't help me?” 
she interrupted. 

“I really don’t know what to say. She 
is your brother’s guest, and for me to do 
anything would be extremely invidious. I 
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can only suggest that we allow matters to 
develop a little.” 

“ Until Cyrus is outwitted and his plans 
smashed.” 

“Don’t you think he can be trusted to 
take care of them ?” 

“Where this woman is concerned ?” and 
she laughed impatiently. 

“Yes, where 
said I. 

“Which shows how little you understand 
about men in love, and Cyrus in particular. 
I suppose you can see that he ¢s in love 
with her?” 

“She is a very beautiful woman, and 
very fascinating,” I admitted, recalling 
certain parts of the previous night’s scene. 

“And perhaps you can carry your 
imagination a step farther, and think what 
is likely to be the effect of such a passion 
upon a nature like his?” 

“ Yes, I think I can.” 

“Then exercise it still farther, and tell 
me what will most probably be the effect 
upon Cyrus’s work here if we assume that 
my view of this Greek woman, and not 
yours, is the correct one?” 

“Tt might be, I admit, 
but F 

“Never mind the buts,” she broke in 
with quite the Grant directness. ‘On that 
assumption, don’t you think it would be 
well to satisfy ourselves about her true 
motives and intentions ?” 

“I think it is a matter for your brother.” 

“And I don’t—and so I suppose there’s 
no more to be said. In my opinion she’s a 
fraud, and if you won’t help me to prove 
it, I must find someone else. At any rate 
she shan’t stay here, if I have to insult her 
and drive her out of the house.” 

“Put my cushions in the verandah, 
Lelia, I am weary and will sit there,” broke 
in at that moment from the room behind 
us the dulcet tones of Haidée Patras, 
speaking in Greek, and the next instant 
she came out through the window and 
gave a start of surprise at seeing us. I 
would have given a good deal to know how 
much she had overheard, and I threw a 
glance of warning at Enid Grant as I rose 
to offer my chair. 


anyone is concerned,” 


disastrous ; 
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“ Ah, I am disturbing you,” said the 
Greek sweetly. 

“Not in the least, mademoiselle,” re- 
turned Enid stiffly. I murmured some- 
thing conventional, and stood while the old 
woman arranged the cushions, into which 
her mistress sank with the easy grace that 
marked all her actions and attitudes. 

I felt very awkward, and would have fled 
from the threatening storm had I not feared 
that an abrupt departure would have led 
Haidée to draw wrong conclusions as to 
my conference with Enid. I brought out 
another chair, therefore, and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Tt is a lovely view from here,” mur- 
mured Haidée. 

“ We were not admiring the view, made- 
moiselle, but were speaking of you,” replied 
Enid, with appalling directness. 

“Of me?” and the shapely eyebrows 
were raised as if in surprise. 

“Yes, I was asking Mr. Ormesby to tell 
me all that he knows about you. We 
Westerners go straight to the point, you 
know.” 

“But why not ask me first, then? 
Monsieur Ormesby has only had _ the 
outline of my life, and could tell you little. 
I will tell you all if you take an interest in 
my story. It is not a happy one—but it 
is not yet finished. It is not like the 
placid lives of your more fortunate com- 
patriots in the land of true liberty ; for it 
began in bloodshed, and will end, where 
we Eastern women would have it end— 
in revenge.” 

“My brother told me you had been in 
America—how long have you been back 
in Turkey ?” 

“Two or three years, in the East that is, 
as measured by time ; but more than half 
my life as measured by my work.” 

“In Constantinople, how long ?” 

“Most of the time, but broken by visits 
to other places.” 

“And have you lived alone all that 
time ?” 

“T am always alone. Until yesterday, I 
had no friends here, as you understand 
friendships in the West.” 

“ And where have you lived ?” 
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“Sometimes here, sometimes there, as 
the circumstances of my life and work dic- 
tated. I have enemies, and could not live 
as you live in the West in one abode.” It 
was excellently answered. A most natural 
explanation ; but I was once more, as Enid 
had said, an onlooker, and I saw it might 
be no more than a plausible cover for facts 
intentionally concealed. Enid’s distrust 
was beginning to infect me. 

“In the West,” said Enid very pointedly, 
“we like more direct answers to direct 
questions.” 

“The West does not yet understand the 
East, Miss Grant; but I should like you to 
understand me. Your brother has been so 
kind to me, so brave, so helpful, so 
generous, so good in offering me a shelter 
for a few days, that I hope you and I will 
be friends.” 

“*For a few days.’ Where are you 
going then?” a note of unquestionable 
hostility, and spoken sharply. 

“IT go wherever my work calls me. 
Where that may be I cannot say yet.” 

“Nor when?” The question came 
almost like a sneer. 

“T am ready to leave at any moment,” 
answered Haidée placidly, but with a 
hardening of tone, which was the first 
symptom of antagonism she had shown. 

Then the unexpected happened. 

“Who talks of leaving?” This from 
Grant, who had joined us without our 
hearing his approach. 

“Your sister was asking me when I was 
leaving, and where I was going, Mr. Grant, 
and I was trying to make her understand 
how my movements depend on matters I 
cannot control. You will understand me, 
however,” she added, almost caressingly, 
and with a glance at his face which made 
Enid move uneasily in her chair. 

“T wish you and Mademoiselle Patras 
to be great friends, Enid,” said Grant with 
quiet assertive significance, and in a tone 
which told me he had quite gathered the 
meaning of the scene. 

His sister held her head erect, and met 
his look with one quite as resolute and 
firm as his, and I thought she was going to 
make some reply which would have set the 
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highly combustible elements in a blaze; 
but after a pause she got up and said 
merely : 

“Tam chilled and am going in, Cyrus. 
I bid you good evening, Mademoiselle 
Patras,” and with a very stately bow she 
swept past_us into the room. 

Grant followed her, and I heard him 
say in a low tone: 

“What is the answer to my _ wish, 
Enid?” 

“T choose my own friends, Cyrus ;” was 
the reply spoken of intention loud enough 
to reach us in the verandah. A glance at 
the Greek’s face showed me she had _ heard 
and understood, and the curve of the lips, 
the hardening of the lines of the face, and 
the momentary lowering of the brows told 
of the fire of anger and mortification the 
words had kindled. But when Grant re- 
turned, himself looking stern and angry, 
she greeted him with a smile, soft, gentle, 
and loving. 


“Your sister is very reserved and hard 
to know, and I fear she has taken a dis- 
like to me. I am so sorry; but perhaps 
my instinct was right, I ought not to have 
come here to sow discord.” And she 
sighed and shook her head sadly. 

“My sister is probably returning to 
America in a few days, mademoiselle,” he 
replied, and I knew how much might lie 
behind the words. For an instant a light 
of triumph sprang to her eyes, to be 
quenched as quickly with one of her 
ineffable smiles as she glanced in my 
direction. 

Had she forgotten that I was, as Enid 
had said, an onlooker; and did she fear 
I had read her expression? Was she no 
more than a clever actress; and was Enid 
right in her intuitive judgment? Who 
could tell? I could not; and the ques- 
tions baffled me as I sat there smoking in 
silence, and feeling very much in the way, 
while the two talked together in low tones. 


(Zo be continued.) 











The mountains ot Savoy and the Dent de l'Oche seen across the valley rom the Rochers de Naye. 


The Castle or 


Chillon and the Lake are 3o00ft. below this roof of cloud. The shadow effects shown in this photograph are of extreme 
rarity, requiring as they do a most uncommon state of “rest” in the cloud “ waves.” 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


By JOHN SWAFFHAM 


Illustrated from photographs taken by G. R. Ballance. 


IST and fog—says science—are 
i visible vapour floating in the 
atmosphere at no great elevation above 
the earth; cloud is visible vapour sus- 
pended at all sorts of aerial elevations 
up to a height which is often scarcely 
credible. Again, the veriest child knows 
that cloud may take a great number of 
forms, some of extreme beauty. 

One often hears a man exclaim at the 
name of science; it is dry, it is abstract 
and dull. Yet, rightly viewed, the driest 
scientific problem contains more of en- 
thralling interest than all the adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes or all the novels of 
Dickens taken together. Thus, endless 
as are ‘the forms of clouds, there is no 
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single one of them which does not carry 
some meaning to the eye which has 
learned to read their signs. Every scrap 
of air which we breathe contains in itself 
the potentiality of a quite respectable 
cloud, as a simple experiment will show. 
Our atmosphere is full of vapour, and 
this vapour is rendered visible in the 
form of cloud, mist, or fog, by whatever 
agency happens to lower the atmospheric 
temperature below the dew point. In 
practice this occurs, for the most part, 
in one of four ways. Everyone knows 
that acute evaporation or expansion of a 
spirit or other liquid will lower its tem- 
perature to an astonishing degree. Re- 
frigeration is commercially possible 
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because of this knowledge, which is put 
into practical effect by the release of 
condensed air, or by the artificial evapora- 
tion of liquid ammonia, in or about the 
chamber which is to be “frozen.” 
No sooner is this process in action 
than the moisture which formed part 
of the air in that chamber deposits 
itself in a frosty powder much like, 
and in fact no other than, the most 
finely divided snow which Nature ever 
sent out of her great laboratory. Another 
pleasant experiment may be used to prove 
the same effect. Take two watch glasses ; 
invert one, fill the other half full of ether, 
place a single drop of water on the top 
of the inverted glass and set its companion 
upon it. Evaporate the ether by directing 
upon it a sudden steady blast of air, and 
you will find that the drop of water has 
become so strongly frozen that the two 
glasses are inseparably attached until such 
time as a thaw shall have freed them. 
Again, who does not know that his breath 
“smokes” in frosty air? This smoke is 
merely a miniature cloud formed by the 


Bays in the sea ot cloud seen trom the Rochers de Naye, altitude about 3500ft. 
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sudden violent expansion of the “ warm 
current” from his mouth on coming into 
contact with the lower temperature of 
the atmosphere. In the expansion the 
particles of moisture are condensed and 
form “visible vapour.” 

In the great and endless fields of space 
which surround our earth, these processes, 
and others like them, are in continual 
operation. By radiation towards the 
colder spaces of distance, by expansion of 
the ascending warm currents, by inter- 
mixture of cold descending currents with 
lower air which is more warm and more 
moist, by contact of warmer air with 
colder earth after the latter has radiated 
away much of its heat in the night time, 
clouds or mists are made. 

Now everyone has probably heard the 
names of cirrus, cumulus, stratus—the 
three chief forms of cloud. Cirrus is 
the little far-off streamer which has 
neither regular form nor direction, but 
stretches and floats away on the ever- 
shifting currents of those high air-worlds. 
It is the little cloud “in form as a man’s 


In the middle distance are seen 


the Dent du Midi and the peaks of Mont Blanc. 
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hand,” which the servant of the prophet 
saw from Carmel on the day when the 
great three years’ drought broke; its 
presence makes what we call a windy 
sky, and mixed with the cumudus it makes 
a “mackerel” sky. Very different is the 
cumulus cloud pure and simple. When 
in the evening we see great clouds heaped 
and lowering, or driven low down across 
the sky, their history is plain to read. The 
airs about the earth have got heated, and 


to spur of the hills, and cling like veils 
of smoke among the pines. Presently it 
reaches the mountain head where it wavers 
and sways awhile, till suddenly it takes 
heart to cast itself free and goes dreaming 
away over the still unbroken blue. 

But, interesting as are the forms and 
shapes of cloud, when seen from beneath, 
the rare opportunity of viewing them from 
above, from so near that you may descend 
a score of paces and stand in their very 





At 4ooo0ft. the cloud has risen very near to the climber, who is able to see that the apparently solid surface is in a 


state of continual agitation. 


The centre of this trouble is an eddy, which—like the hot-water geysers of Iceland—will 
throw up a sudden spout of vapour to a height of rooft., and as immediately subside. 


All the while this eddy is in 


rapid rotation, showing the force of the upward current, which is causing the disturbance. 


they have risen in great currents. These 
currents came into sudden contact with a 
solid stratum of cold, when forthwith they 
spread out ona horizontal plane, upon which 
as the warm air still rose there grew up 
heaped banks, dense cones of cloud, which 
wandered over the face of the lower sky 
as the wind cared to hunt them. Last 
comes the sfrafus, the little haze which 
you may watch as it forms along the valleys 
at the close of a hot summer day. It 
stretches out arms, which creep from spur 


midst, is an experience which may be 
called unforgetable. Naturally, it is not 
one to be obtained every day, nor yet in 
every place. In England there are few 
spots where one could ever climb above 
cloud level, but in the Alps, or any one 
of the great mountain ranges of the world, 
it is no hard task to be literally “up in 
the clouds.” At three, four, or more thou- 
sand feet above sea level (according to the 
amount of moisture, and consequently the 
weight which the cloud is holding in 











The cloud at Soooft. is in general but more consistent disturbance. The waves, unlike those of the sea, 
run in all directions at once. 


The sea of cloud from about 6ccoft. 
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This picture was taken at an altitude of over 7oooft. In autumn, before the coming of the snow, a “roof"’ of this 

kind often hangs above the Lake of Geneva for weeks at a stretch. On the upper surface it appears like a sea, snow- 

white in colour, which has suddenly petrified, with all its waves and ripples preserved as they were at the moment 

when the immutable grasp was closed. Here it is all dazzling, and apparently motionless purity, but below, under its 
cover, clouds of menace drive pell-mell over a dull grey sky, while the rain falls without end. 


suspension) an active man may enter into 
their domain. He will step, as it were, 
from the world of day into a region of 
damp cold and white semi-darkness. If 
he does not know his business the climber 
may well lose himself, but provided with 
a compass and some small stock of moun- 
taineering knowledge he will direct his 
steps until, clear of the bank, he stands 
in the purest blaze of the sun. Here it 
will be many times brighter than below, 
for the clouds lie at his feet and nothing 
intervenes between him and the light-giver. 
The spurs and peaks of the ranges lie like 
gigantic swarthy monsters couched upon a 
rolling mass of curdled whites and greys, 
more nearly like a sea suddenly made 
opaque with chalk, than any other com- 
parison which language can provide. The 
waves of cloud are now at rest, now boiling 
in tumultuous eddies; sometimes, driven 
upwards by the breeze beneath, their 
masses break and whirl in a_ veritable 
maelstrom ; at others they even spurt 





upwards in the likeness of a giant spout 
or column. 

So far I have spoken of the abstract; 
let us now turn to the concrete facts of 
the camera. The Lake of Geneva, over 
against Montreux, fills a broad valley 
between two ranges of mountains. The 
breadth between the two shores at lake level 
is here a matter of five miles, to which you 
may safely add another two-and-a-half to 
get an estimate of the actual distance 
from mountain to mountain at an altitude 
of s5oooft. Further on, the actual water 
space exceeds eight-and-a-half- miles across, 
while the total length is more than thirty- 
two miles. Remembering these figures, 
you are to imagine that you stand on the 
Rochers de Naye, 3000ft. above the lake, 
and the storied walls of Chillon. Above 
and beyond at the other side of the valley 
masses of mountain rise in exaggerated 
darkness from their contrast to the sea of 
cloud which fills the whole space with 
rolling waves. Below in the valley all the 














photograph of an English sunset, seen from the Hampshire Downs, affords a singular contrast to the views 
above the clouds. 


Lower “Cumulus” banking on the peaks before rain. 
BELOW THE CLOUDS. 
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THE CLOUDS 





High “ Cirrus" clouds in the Alps, with rising ‘‘Stratus'’ ormation in the lower left distance. 


world is overcast, if indeed it do not rain; 
but here the light is such that not even 
the eternally shifting surface can “kill” 
the reflected shadows which the Savoyard 
Mountains and the huge Dent. de l’Oche 
cast upon their surface. 

It is a sight of wonder when first seen, 
and, however “custom stales,” the ex- 
perience always carries with it something of 
the uncanny. When we have seen enough 
for the moment we go forward, while a 
change of face brings into distant view 
ragged peaks of the Dent du Midi, and 
yet further afield of Mont Blanc, first of all 
the Alps. And now it is no longer quite 
the same untroubled floor of vapour on 
which we gazed but a few moments since. 
As the cloud surges and heaves, the dark 
heads of buried pines leap into spectral 
prominence, only to fade once more as a 
new wave flings back the ebb of its pre- 
decessor. In and out, every “bay” and 
crevice in the outline of the hills is filled 
by this turbulent ether, until dazzled with 
the unaccustomed vision our steps are 
again turned upwards. 


While we mount the cloud has already 
risen, for there is a wind in the valley 
below, and the surface of the bank is 
close to the spur on which we call the 
next halt. The sea is in full unrest; sud- 
denly an eddy begins to boil in the midst 
of the swaying mass, and with a wild 
upheaval, and amid a cloud of seeming 
steam, a rooft. shaft of vapour is flung 
up into the air, where it circles awhile 
and then melts slowly into space. Mean- 
while a new “bubble” has formed to take 
the place of that which has “ burst,” and 
so the game goes on. In a while the 
cloud will find some new outlet for its 
energy, but before that we shall be once 
again far above its level. 

When another r1oooft. have been covered,. 
the cloud is in more general commotion, 
although the particular spot which was so 
violently troubled has now quieted down. 
It is hard to find a verbal simile for its 
present appearance, since these contours. 
are certainly not those of water, nor yet 
of a cloud of steam. Here and there it 
has a likeness to the waves after they 
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have broken on the cliffs, but as cloud- 
waves run in no particular direction, unlike 
those of ocean, it is hard to draw a 
proper parallel. 

At an elevation of 6o0o0oft., still more at 
that of 7oooft., the world of animal matter 
will yield a striking, if not too savoury, 
comparison for the surface appearance of 
the banks. They resemble nothing so 
much as the brains of a newly-slaughtered 
animal. Here are the same  suavely 
rounded ripples, the same evanescent 
appearance of a stability which is purely 
optical. Stir them never so little, and 
they will alter their contours but preserve 
always the same general “tone.” Spurts 
of divergent vapour break now and again 
from the main masses, but for the most 
part the cloud is at rest, and the shadows 
of an outlying hill come into renewed 
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prominence on the farther edges. So you 
can but stand and gaze with the feelings 
which such a sight induces in various 
temperaments. To one it is like a draught 
of strong wine, under the influence of 
which he becomes suddenly conscious of 
all the dormant possibilities of life and 
strength. To another the feeling is akin 
to fear. If it is not out of place, I 
may be pardoned quoting from some 
verses in an old Sfectator, the name of 
whose author has gone from the writer’s 


memory, so that he cannot acknowledge 
his debt :— 


‘* Some men there be who giory in such place, 

A mountain top immutable, a throne ; 
I am not such, and I am face to face 

With this stern question, now immediate grown— 
Am I afraid of God, who am so base, 

I dare not meet Him in His place alone?” 





NOVEMBER 


By C, CHAMBERS 


(Overheard at an East Coast port:—‘ Is the ‘Bluebell’ in yet, mister ?” 


“ No, missis ; 


not yet she ain’t.”’) 


ne by one the breakers roll, 
With never a pause in their surging race; 

One by one the boats come home, 

And still she waits with a fear-drawn face. 
One by one she sees them come, 

And envious eyes scan the numbered sail ; 
One by one the watchers leave, 

And she notes the winter daylight fall. 
Hour by hour the tugs thrashed round 


By the hungry “ Scroby,” 


until the night ; 


Hour by hour she watched afar, 
Where the Corton float showed its winking light. 


” * 


* * 


There’s a flag half-mast at the Sailors’ Home ; 
There’s a little black spot on the coastguard’s chart ; 
There’s a number blank at the Custom House ; 
There’s a woman left with a broken heart. 


(Market Note :—Owing to the rough weather, deliveries of autumn mackerel were very short, and good 
prices were realised by the crews who were able to save their catch in yesterday's gale.) 
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THE TOWERS OF ROTHENBURG 


By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.G.S. 


(Ulustrations by the Author.) 


ETURNING last summer from a 
tour through Egypt, Greece and 
Constgntinople, I was glad to get away 
from the August heat of the big German 
cities, and to come to anchor for awhile 
in the old Bavarian biirgerstadt of 
Rothenburg. 

For Rothenburg is 2 city set on a hill, 
so that, as I approached it by rail, its 
old towers and steeples stood up like 
a row of ninepins upon the western 
horizon ; where, as the train ran on, 
they appeared to be dancing a rythmic 
sort of measure above the ripening corn- 
fields on the nearer uplands. 

Perched upon an abrupt aclivity above 
an elbow of the little river Tauber, the 
city of Rothenburg still retains intact its 
ancient walls and towers, the latter. rising 
from the battlements at short intervals, 
and presenting a great variety of appear- 
ance, so that they form to this day the 
most noticeable feature of the town. I 
shall not soon forget my first coup dail 
of Rothenburg, as, standing one evening 
on a neighbouring height, I saw its old 
walls and towers, its many-windowed 
gables and red-tiled roofs, aflame in the 
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ruddy light of the westering sun, while 
the dusk of evening was already creeping 
over the vale of the Tauber below; then, 
indeed, the old town seemed to merit its 
title of Rothen-burg, the Red City. 

The great charm of the place is the 
fact that we have here a medizval city ix 
puris naturalibus. Within the compass of 
its encircling walls, the quiet streets and 
byways of Rothenburg remain practically 
untouched by the hand of the spoiler, 
presenting such a variety of old-world 
nooks and corners as to prove a veritable 
embarras de richesse to the artist. Indeed, 
after some experience in such matters, I 
do not remember ever to have seen so 
many unaltered examples of the medizval 
builders art as confront one in the old 
Markt Platz of Rothenburg. 

Here stands the Rathhaus, or Town- 
hall, a great ‘stone pile whose picturesque 
facade is stamped with the hall-marks of 
successive ages, and crowned by a lofty 
slender. campanile, which forms a con- 
spicuous landmark from afar. Four stone 
figures bearing bannerets flank its canted 
corners, and an open metal cupola crowns 
the summit. 

E 
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By a cherished local custom, one hears 
at stated intervals the strains of a quaint 
chorale floating from the upper gallery of 
this tower. The story runs that the storks 
which once frequented it set fire to the 
steeple with lighted straws, in revenge for 
the destruction of their nests, and for 
centuries thereafter were no more seen in 
the town. 

The great Council Hall, with _ its 
memorials of bygone history, is worth a 


passing visit, if only to enter by the lovely 
renaissance portal of the inner court—a 
gem of timeworn architecture; while the 
dank, gloomy dungeons below hold many 
a grim secret of the days when the Black 
Rothenburgers were in a chronic state of 
feud with their neighbours, and no man’s 
life could be said to be worth an hour’s 
purchase. 

Space will not permit me to do more 
than indicate some of the attractions ~of 
this fascinating spot. Yonder unpretentious 


facade is that of the old original Rathhaus, 
destroyed by fire in the thirteenth century, 
and afterwards used as a dancing hall, a 
butcher’s shop, and now a small museum 
of antiquities. From an adjacent street 
corner an ascetic-looking Madonna gazes 
demurely down upon an_ ever-flowing 
fountain, over which presides a very 
original representation of St. George and 
the Dragon. Of two charming facades 
hard by, one was the abode of Toppler, 


the greatest of Rothenburg’s great Burgo- 
masters; its neighbour, a chef d’euvre of 
some bygone architect, who is said to have 
portrayed certain of his fellow citizens in 
the caryatides that adorn its front. 
George Nusch, the hero of the “ Meister 
Trunk,” or Monster Draught, and the 
bright particular star in the Rothenburg 
firmament, was the son of the inn-keeper of 
the “Rother Hahn,” jn this same neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The story may be new to some 
of my readers. In the course of the Thirty 
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HOUSE OF THE BOUNDARY RIDERS, 


Years’ War, Rothenburg was captured after 
a stubborn resistance by General Tilly, 
who imposed a tribute upon the town, and 
condemned the Burgomaster and Senate 
to death. A draught of Tauber wine, 
however, brought the victor into a more 
genial frame of mind and, struck by the 
vast size of the stirrup cup in which the 
wine was proffered, Tilly exclaimed in grim 
jest, “Let me see one of you drink this 
full cup at one draught, and I will spare 
the city!” For the honour of the town 
in general, and of the “Rother Hahn” 
in particular, the valiant Nusch now rose 
to the occasion, drained the mighty beaker 
to its dregs, and had just breath enough 
left to claim and receive the promise, 
which was duly honoured by the aston- 
ished Tilly. The historic “Pokal,” a 
handsome glass vessel holding more than 
three English quarts, may still be seen at 
Rothenburg, of which it is one of the 
chiefest treasures. 

This notable event is recorded in an 
historic drama, which is performed every 
Whitsuntide in the great hall of the Rath- 
haus, many of the actors of to-day being 


ROTHENBURG. 


descendants of the men whose heroic 
action saved the city in 1631. 

One of the most picturesque of Rothen- 
burg’s old gateways is the Koboldzeller 
Thor, which is not included in these 
sketches. Through its double portal lies 
the way to the pleasant Vale of Tauber, 
which is here spanned by a curious, two- 
storied bridge, dating from the fourteenth 
century, while an ancient church and 
several time-worn flour mills flank the 
course of the stream hard by. 

It is worth while to stroll hence around 
the outer city walls, and to notice how 
charmingly the towers and crenellated 
battlements group themselves upon the 
sky line. The way leads beneath the so- 
called “Dog Tower,” with its four quaint 
corner turrets, and legend of some un- 
lucky wight walled up alive within it, 
as a penalty for high treason. 

Connected by a flying arch with the 
city walls stands the “Essig Krug,” the 
remains of a ruined outwork, which 
acquires its curious title of the “ Vinegar 
Flask” from a tradition that the Frankish 
Duke Pharamond built it to give his 
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Suabian adversaries “such a dose of 
vinegar as would set their teeth on edge,” 
when they attempted to capture it. 

Thus we come to the great southern 
gate, and enter the outlying suburb 
called Spital. Originally a detached 
village devoted to pilgrims, the sick, and 
the needy, it was long regarded as extra 
muros, until at length the inhabitants ob- 
tained a grudging permit for its inclusion 
within the city enclave from Emperor 
Albert I., who sarcastically observed, 
“Well, your town looks uncommonly like 
a nightcap already, so you may put the 
tassel on!” 

I will now ask my reader to come with 
me to the Spital Hof, where, amidst a 
group of seventeenth-century buildings 
planted around a grass-grown courtyard, 
rises the curious little structure illustrated 
on page 51. Known as the “ Hegenreiters’ 


Haus,” or House of the Boundary Riders, 
it was in bygone times devoted to the 
use of the mounted watchmen, or Hegen- 
reiters, whose duty it was to keep watch 


and ward ever the boundaries of the 
enclosure dedicated to the services of the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost. 

With its tall steeple-hat of a red-tiled 
roof, its slender stair turret crowned by 
an open lantern, and low, mullioned 
windows, this diminutive dwelling has a 
very quaint and picturesque appearance. 
The lower story has a vaulted ceiling 
supported upon a massive pillar, and 
must be of considerable antiquity. 

Not far away rises the “ Faul Thurm,” 
a lofty circular tower with conical roof, 
and, if rumour speaks true, dungeons 
deep below, set with sharp spikes where- 
on criminals were cast and left to their 
fate. Hence the tower’s name, for, being 
interpreted, “faulen” signifies “to rot.” 

A covered gangway leads around the 
interior of the city walls, giving on the 
one hand interesting glimpses of the old 
gardens and tenements of the town, and 
on the other a peep into fruit-laden 
orchards and ripening cornfields, through 
the loopholes used in bygone times by 
the defenders on the ramparts. This 
gangway traverses the Réderthor, beneath 


which the road to the railway station 
makes its exit by a pointed archway, and 
runs thence in a devious course as far as 
the Klingen Thor, the northern gate of 
the city. 

As my sketch will serve to show, this 
latter is assuredly the chef d’auvre among 
the gate-towers of Rothenburg. Like its 
lowlier companions, the Klingen Thor is 
built of a warm grey stone, and soars 
high aloft above the open timbered 
gallery of the old town walls. The upper 
story breaks out into a quartette of 
pinacled oriels, and a tall pyramidal 
roof with open cupola and /léche crowns 
the summit. Flowering plants, peeping 
from the several windows, add a touch 
of brightness to this grim old warden of 
the past, and the timeworn gables of the 
neighbouring cottages are entirely in 
keeping. 

The Klingen Thor is now used as a 
water-tower, the water being pumped up 
into it from the river Tauber, and dis- 
tributed thence to the various wells 
throughout the town. 

It is but a stone’s-throw hence to St. 
Wolfgang’s Church, which is reached 
through the archway under the before- 
mentioned tower. To the Rothenburgers 
this is known as the Shepherds’ Church, 
from the fact that, once a year, a service 
is held within its walls for the purpose 
of blessing the flocks and herds of the 
farmers, and thereby protecting them 
from predatory wolves. 

Built in the fifteenth century, the little 
fabric has some pretentions to style, and 
displays upon its outer walls a statue of 
the patron saint, surmounted by a panel 
representing the ¢rucifixion. The vaulted 
choir within contains an altar, with ad- 
mirably carved woodwork enriched with 
saintly figures, highly coloured and gilded 
in the German manner. This church is 
incorporated in a curious way with the 
outworks of the adjacent city walls, and 
must have met with many a hard knock 
in the days when Tilly’s troops were be- 
leaguering the place upon this side. 

As we return through the Klingen 
Thor, the twin towers of St. James’s 
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Church confront us, rising 

above the blue smoke that . 

enwreaths the roofs and gables 

of the ancient city. Like 

so many of these Franconian 

churches, the fabric is lofty, 

massive, and- well propor- 

tioned. Its foundation dates 

from the latter half of the 

fourteenth century, and it is 

said that the townsfolk and 

peasantry subscribed a heller 

(something less 

than a farthing) 

per head for the 

construction of 

their church. 

The two tall 

towers are sur- 

mounted by 

graceful tra- 

ceried spires, 

that upon the 

northern — side 

being loftier 

and more ele- 

gantly propor- 

tioned than its 

fellow. This 

difference is 

accounted for 

in the local tra- 

dition by the 

following story: The architect having 

caused the southern tower to be erected, an 

aspiring pupil decided to “go one better,” 

and planned the rival steeple, which, when 

completed, so excelled the master’s de- 

sign, that the latter fell into a desperate 

rage and cast his rival over the battle- 

ments! And so to this day one may see 

the unlucky genius, sliding in effigy off one 

of the pinacles of the flying buttresses. 
The interior would be fine, were it not 

marred by the universal whitewash, whose 

chilly effect is only relieved by some 

good painted glass in the eastern 

windows. The high altar was carved by 

Wohlgemuth, Albrecht Diirer’s master, 

and is decidedly quaint and _ curious. 

Equally so is the representation of the 

Last Supper, above the altar of the 


THE KLINGEN THOR, ROTHENBURG. 


Sang Real, where the artist has ignored 


the canons of perspective with very 
comical results. Atop is a crystal ball, 
popularly supposed to contain a drop 
of the Holy Blood. 

At its western extremity St. James’s 
Church stands astride the roadway, which 
is here spanned by a bold archway, 
giving, with a picturesque angle-turret 
rich with effective wood-carving, one of 
the most delightful street perspectives 
in the city. Just within the archway 
stands the old chapel of the Holy 
Blood, where the altar-piece we have just 
noticed originally stood. At the time 
of its removal the Devil is said to have 
lurked in the archway outside, and, 
hearing a passer-by speak rather con- 
temptuously of his Satanic Majesty, he 
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flung the unlucky man against the wall, 
where the stain left by his sou/ may 
be seen to this day. 

Several handsome buildings are grouped 
around the little square outside St. James’s 
Church, notably the “Gymnasium,” a 
public school, with its noble renaissance 
portal supported by life-size stone figures, 
and a dainty Gothic chapel with a fore- 
court, now used as a dwelling house— 
a favourite subject with artists. 


The broad Herren Gasse was in by- 
gone times the “Quality Street” of 
Rothenburg. The handsome, gabled 
houses, that flank its quiet pavements, 
were the abodes of the ancienne noblesse 
of the city ‘in its halcyon days. Not a 
few of these bear upon their faded fronts 
some record of the past; be it a rich 
armorial escutcheon of many quarterings, 
or brief inscription, telling how King or 
Kaiser has sojourned within these 
hospitable walls. 


+ fashion. 
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Such was the house of the Winterbachs, 
better known nowadays as the “ Hotel 
Eisenhut,” where hospitality is still dis- 
pensed in the simple old German 
Mine host points with pride 
to the Winterbachs’ portraits which still 
adorn the walls of his Weinstube, in 
company with mottoes more or less 
appropriate, such as this one: 


‘*Herrn Nusch im Meistertrinken nachzustreben 
Ist hier die schénste Méglichkeit gegeben.” 


jay 


“3 rc oa 


which may be freely translated : 


“Here is an opportunity from which no man 
need shrink 

To try and emulate Herr Nusch in his un- 
rivalled Drink.” 


And here of an evening, when the 
day’s work is done, the worthy Rothen- 
burghers are wont to foregather and 
discuss, over a Rumsteak (sic) and a 
stein of Tauber wine, the affairs of their 
little world; while the fumes of tobacco 
pervade the air, and a Babel of voices 
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resounds on every hand. Much drinking, 
but little or no intoxication, is then the 
order of the day; for it is essentially a 
sober, phlegmatic, not to say stolid, 
people, little given to excess of any 
kind. Here the touring Briton finds 
little of that ‘unfriendly disposition, which 


Pacing beneath the shady lindens of 
the Herren Gasse, one cannot fail to 
notice many historic tenements, such as 
the house of the erstwhile Walther family, 
the handsome Staudt’sche Haus, both of 
them admirable examples of the alt- 
Deutsch period, and the old Wallfisch 


S. Jemnos's Claswche, Rothentueg. 


has been so much in evidence of late in 


the great German cities. Indeed I 
have myself had many a kindly “gruss 
Gott,” or “guten Tag,” from passing 
townsfolk, and display of friendly interest 
in the doings of the stranger, as. I sat 
a-sketching in Rothenburg’s old streets. 


Inn, with its slender crowstepped gable. 
What with their flowering oleanders, set 
in great green tubs at the doors, scarlet 
geraniims on every sill, and many-tinted 
roofs relieved by curious @i/-de-beuf 
dormers, these ancient abodes convey to 
the passer-by an impression of substantial 
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comfort and quiet homeliness, very pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Lower down the street a church is 
passed, a church so rich in memorials of 
bygone times that it has been styled the 
Westminster Abbey of Rothenburg; and 
close by it stands one of those cool, 
babbling fountains, surmounted by its 
Triton, so characteristic of the Biirger- 
stadt. 

Beyond the church another old watch- 
tower, the Burg Thor, stands grimly 
athwart the highway. On its outer side it 
is flanked by a pair of quaintly-fashioned 
tourelles, or lodges, with tall red-tiled 
roofs suggestive of the steeple-crowned 
hats of other days. 

The great gate of the Burg Thor 
opens upon a pleasant stretch of green- 
sward, with winding walks and flower-beds 
shaded by noble trees, and every here 
and there a view-point commanding 
some charming outlook over the venerable 
city and the deep, winding valley of the 
Tauber—a favourite resort of the Rothen- 
burgers in summer time. 

Here stood long ago the stout Burg, 
or fortress, which formed the nucleus 
of the city, and of which one relic, 
a massive stone building with round 
arched windows, styled “das hohe Haus 
des Herzog,” still survives, half hidden 
amidst the luxuriant foliage of the trees. 

That curious little white edifice with the 
steep, red-tiled roof, down in the vale by 
the river, is familiarly known as “ Toppler’s 
Schlésschen.” ‘Thither the famous Burgo- 
master of that ilk was wont to betake 
himself, when the affairs of his beloved 
town permitted of an interval for leisure ; 
and within those walls was the worthy 
citizen lured on to that game of dice with 
the Emperor Wenzel which proved his 
undoing, and sent him to his death a 
prisoner in the dungeons of the Rathhaus. 

Well, to return to the Markt Platz once 
more. On the north side, distinguished by 
a clock-tower and sundial, stands a build- 
ing frequented in former times by the 
devotees of Bacchus, the official drinking 
hall of the town, an institution of no little 
importance and dignity in every self- 
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respecting German city. But these are 
degenerate days, and. the house is now the 
G.P.O. of Rothenburg. Outside, the big 
umbrellas over the fruit stalls dot, like 
mushrooms, the broad uneven cobble-stone 
pavement of the Platz. 

By a narrow lane one soon comes to 
the Weisse Thurm, on the line of the older 
city walls—a goodly structure of sub- 
stantial stonework, topped with a tall, 
peaked roof, and flanked by a large tim- 
bered house, once an appanage of the 
lordly Winterbachs. 

Following the course of these walls, a 
by-lane is found which leads presently to 
a tiny square, where stands a water foun- 
tain surmounted by the figure of a woman 
holding a mirror. This is the Kapellen 
Platz, where stood formerly a chapel of 
the Virgin, long since destroyed, as are 
also the almshouses that adjoined it. 
But metal more attractive lies ahead. 

Striking into the Hafen Gasse, ofie of 
the busiest of Rothenburg’s old streets, 
we soon find ourselves vis-d-vis the Gate- 
way called the Réderbogen, which, like 
its neighbour the Weisse Thurm, stands 
upon the line of the inner walls that 
formerly encircled the city. A bold arch- 
way here spans the thoroughfare, and 
above it rises a plain weather-beaten 
structure, whose rough-tiled roof is broken 
by a simple clock turret and _ bell-cote, 
while to the rear is seen a large, massive 
stone tower, capped by a very lofty 
saddle-backed roof, with a stork’s nest 
upon the ridge. 

This tower, called the Marcus Thurm, 
was long used as a gaol, and bears the 
statue of St. Leonard, the patron saint of 
prisoners. On either hand rise tall, 
timbered houses, whose slender gables bear 
mottoes and inscriptions appropriate to the 
owner's trade. A_ pork- butcher, for 
example, advertises himself in this wise: 
“Durch die Metzgers darf das 

Schwein, 
An allefeinste Gesellschafte sein.” 
“By the Butcher's art the Pig may shine, 
In company quite superfine.” 

A boldly fashioned fountain, with its 
guardian Triton, completes a scene as 


Kunst des 
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picturesque as any this fair old city can 
show—which is saying much. 

There is ‘auch pleasant scenery of a 
quiet, unexciting sort to be found within 
an easy stroll of Rothenburg. The vale 
of the Tauber, as it winds around the old 
city, affords many delightful vistas of its 
walls and towers ; and, where Nature has 
been allowed fair play, the river banks are 
brightened in summer time with the bloom 
of willow-herb, meadowsweet, purple loose- 
strife, and many other familiar flowers. 
Bits of garden-ground and tufts of wood- 
land clothe the steep slope below the 
ancient walls, and the uplands are 
chequered with a mantle of green and 
gold, where the cornfields alternate with 
pasture; while every waste place shows 


the blue of chicory and the rose-red stars 
of diminutive wild pinks. 

Then farther afield there is Dettwang 
to visit, a rustic village with a bridge 
over the Tauber, and a curious old church 
and lych-gate, which was once protected, 
it is said, by a drawbridge. The church 
has the distinction of being the mother 
church of Rothenburg, and it is of an 
ancient style, a sort of Romanesque. 

There is an excellent local guide-book 
to Rothenburg, published in English by 
E. Saumarez Brock, to which I am indebted 
for some interesting notes about the town 
and its environs. It contains a curious 
view of the city in 1650, which is notable 
as showing how little the place has altered 
during the last two-and-a-half centuries. 





LADY COMPOSERS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING 


a most memorable illustration of 


the progress of musical culture during 
the reign of Queen Victoria is to be found 
in the achievements of women composers 
of British birth. During the last half of 
the reign the rise and progress of the 
woman song-writer became gradually more 
and more marked, until at the present time 


been confined to any particular school of 
musical thought, or if, with the passing of 
the years, one were able to detect any 
notable falling off either in the quality or 
the quantity of the work produced, one 
might have reasonable grounds for 
supposing that women were only partially 
prepared to exploit this hitherto unexplored 


MISS FRANCES ALLITSEN. 


it would be extremely difficult to decide 
off-hand which of the sexes is entitled to 
pride of place in the matter of song pro- 
duction. 
If the excellence marking many of the 
compositions of these lady composers had 
58 


—at all events, as far as the fair sex was 
concerned—field of the musical art. But 
it has been found that the growth is en- 
during rather than ephemeral. 

Indeed, a few years ago not many people 
would have been found venturesome 
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enough to predict the existence 
of a school of women song- 
writers worthy to carry on the 
work so well begun by com- 
posers of the calibre of Miss 
Maude Valérie White and 
Madame Liza Lehmann. We 
are not sure, at the moment of 
writing, which of these two 
gifted ladies is entitled to the 
distinction of doyenne in the 
craft of the woman composer. 
But we are sure that they have 
found successors of a refined 
and varied genius in com- 
posers like Ellen Wright, Hope 
Temple, Frances Allitsen, 
Florence Aylward, and the 
clever lady who chooses to be 
known by the mom de guerre 
of “Guy d’Hardelot.” 

Since the auspicious day, 
some years ago, when the 
immediate success of that in- 
spiring song “The Devout 


Lover” brought her to the 
front at a bound, Miss Maude 
Valérie White has published 
many songs. Of these the most 
generally popular are : “Absent 
yet Present,” “Come to me in 


MADAME LIZA LEHMANN. 
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my Dreams,” and the three delicate “ Little 
Songs” which have already been a leading 
success of several concert seasons. If Miss 
Maude Valérie White’sbest work is done, 
as we must by this time assume that it is, 
we can only say that her best belongs to a 
very high order of ballad-music indeed. 
Madame Liza Lehmann’s reputation 
reached its height with the song-cycle for 
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four solo vioces, “In a Persian Garden,” 
for which she sought and found her in- 
spiration in the Rubaiy’at of Omar 
Khayyam, and which has obtained a wide- 
spread popularity, both in this country and 
in the United States. For about ten years, 
beginning with 1885, Madame Lehmann 
followed the profession of a public singer, 
retiring from it when she finally decided 
to devote her powers exclu- 
sively to composition. Her 
published works include two 
“musical dualogues,” the 
dainty words of which are 
from the clever pen of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and a 
second and extremely tune- 
- ful song-cycle, entitled “‘ The 
Daisy Chain.” 
But for freshness, spon- 
taneity, and originality, Ellen 
Wright perhaps stands first 
amongst the lady composers 
produced by the Victorian 
era. She contrives to bring 
a “singing quality” into all 
her work possessed, in quite 
the same measure, by few 
contemporary song-writers. 
This is notably the case 
with at least two of the 
songs constituting the 
“cycle of love songs,” that 
originally brought her into 
prominence — “When I 
Awake” and “ Didst Thou 
but Know ”—but also with 
her “ Violets,” published by 
Messrs. Ricordi, in 1900, 
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with instantaneous success. 
Ellen Wright has set many other 
of the lyrics of Heine besides 
“Violets.” She has made an ad- 
mirable setting of Miss Hayes’ 
trans. tion of the poet’s simple 
“In my Garden,” and, much 
more recently, of the Belgian 
poet, Anton Montenacken’s “La 
Vie est Vaine,” and she has also 
set several of the lyrics of Mr. 
Edward Teschemacher (very 
notably his “ Song of Waiting”), 
a graceful writer, whose work is 
a relief from the conscientious 
but somewhat stilted pro- 
ductions of lyricists of the 
F. E. Weatherley and Clifton 
Bingham type. Indeed, the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable 
words for songs is an ever- 
pressing one, and as a com- 
poser once expressed it to the 
writer, “ Beautiful words make 
the composer. Beautiful poetry 
and music are to me one— 
the words make the music! 
and the music seems to lend 
a new beauty to the words.” 

Miss Frances Allitsen is another of our 
foremost song-writers. In the course of a 
few years she has produced some sixty 
songs and solos. Of the ballads, perhaps, 
the most deservedly popular are her “ Song 
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of Thanksgiving” and “Song of Fare- 
well.” 

Miss Hope Temple, who in private life 
is the wife of M. André Messager, the 
composer and conductor, and whose home 
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has of late been in Paris, does not 
appear to have done much song-writing 
since her marriage. Born in Ireland, but 
of English parentage, she “commenced 
composer” at the tender age of four- 
teen, finding her métier in song-writing 
three years later. Although the present 
generation knows her best, perhaps, on 
account of one particular song, “ An Old 
Garden,” Madame Messager has given 
several other unmistakable proofs of her 


engaging talent, in such strains as “ My 
Lady’s Bower,” “Colin Deep,” “ Roses 
and Rue,” and “Thoughts and Tears.” 
It is certainly a public loss and an artistic 
pity that Madame Messager no longer 
devotes much of her time to song-writing. 

In contradistinction to Hope Temple, 
Mrs. Helen Rhodes, more familiarly 
known as “Guy d’Hardelot,” was born 
in France but no longer lives there. At 
the outset of her career, when studying 
with Renaud Maury at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, she received distinct encourage- 
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ment from musicians no less renowned 
than Charles Gounod and Victor Maurel. 
Her first song, ‘“Sans-Toi,” was imme- 
diately successful, and in 1896 she accom- 
panied Madame Calvé on a six months’ 
tour of the United States. Since then 
“Guy d’Hardelot” (who, incidentally, has 
her home at the beautiful old house in 
Regent’s Park formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Siddons) has published numerous songs, 
including one entitled “ A Lesson with the 


” 


Fan,” which Miss Marie Tempest has 
done much to popularise at the ballad 
concerts. In common with most of her 
contemporaries, “Guy d’Hardelot” finds 
the utmost difficulty in discovering lyrics 
of quality suitable for setting. Writing to 
me on this subject, she has said: “ Many 
lyrics which begin charmingly fail to keep 
it up, and the end is very rarely strong. 
I think if we all wrote ss, we should 
forcibly give the public better and fresher 
ideas, for one cannot be original if one 
writes too much, and I have noticed in 
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the many hundreds of lyrics that are sent 
to me that the writers who only send two 
or three have generally better ideas than 
the man (or woman) who turns lyrics out 
by the yard!” 
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It remains only to speak of the excel- 
lent work done by Miss Florence 
Aylward. _ No composer can be well 
satisfied to have his or her work tested by 
one example—yet it is probable that 
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In the short space of three or four years, 
Mrs. Alicia Adélaide Needham must have 
made many friends by her songs. In my 
judgment she excels chiefly in the direction 
of child-songs, of which the album contain- 
ing “The Round Brown Wheel” is one 
of the most pleasing examples. She has 
also made a fine setting of Sir Conan 
Doyle’s “ Who Carries the Gun ?” 
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the popularity of Miss Aylward’s “Be- 
loved, it is Morn” will long live to out- 
rival that of any subsequent composition 
of hers. Her work finds its best expres- 
sion, however, in songs of a rather robust 
type, of which we would instance her 
settings of Sir Conan Doyle’s “Song of 
the Bow,” of Mr. Newbolt’s “Sailing of 
the Longships,” and the same poet’s 
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close without at least a pass- 
ing reference to Mdme. Cha- 
minade, whose graceful and 
_ tuneful work is so well known 
to the music-loving public. 
Mdme. Chaminade’s claim to 
distinction is a double one, as 
composer and as piqnist, and 
in the last-named capacity she 
has long been a_ well-known 
and popular personality in 
London concert-rooms. 

The foregoing brief and im- 
perfect sketch of the principal 
figures among the lady com- 
posers belonging to the last 
years of Victoria’s reign and 
the first years of King Edward’s 
has been prompted by a reali- 
sation of the great good done 
to English song-music by 
Woman’s active competition 
for the prizes which it offers. 
Andall the indications point toa 
continuance of this participation 

MDME. CHAMINADE. by the sex in a sphere of artistic 
endeavour which they are so 
eminently qualified to adorn. 

“The Torch of Life.” Miss Alyward, who It would be somewhat difficult tc 
is a devotee of the wheel, lives in the assign a reason for the marked lead 
country all the year round. taken by women in the field of song- 


Although we have instanced only the writing. If one may say do so, they 
work of British-born composers belonging well to keep for the most part to the 
to this epoch, it would be ungracious to composition of songs and solos, for as 
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yet women do not appear fully able to 
master the art of orchestration. I have 
already touched upon the ever-increasing 
difficulty of obtaining suitable words. 
The truth is that the writer of lyrics is 
not made, but born ; and most song-writers 
still have to go to the well-springs of 
poetry in the shape of the great masters— 
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Byron, Shelley, Keats, and notably Heine. 
All things considered, I would place 
Mr. Teschemacher first amongst our few 
true song-lyricists to-day. He has origin- 
ality, depth, and tenderness—a combina- 
tion of qualities which has led to many of 
his prettiest fancies being set to great advan- 
tage by our most noted composers of songs. 
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By ROBERT BARR* 


**Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Casile, 
And Redcap was not by ; 

He called on a Page, who was witty and sage, 
To go to the Barmkin high. 


LD Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
sat alone by a sturdy oak table in 

one of the largest rooms of his gloomy 
castle, called The Hermitage, just north of 
the English border. It was a room in 
which great affairs of State had been 
settled, and many a private scheme of his 
own concocted, as was the case on this 
summer night, when the crafty old man sat 
like a spider in his web, sensitive to the 


slightest trembling pulsation of any of the 
numerous gossamer threads of intrigue that 
stretched from this focus to the circum- 


ference which marked the limits of his 
great influence in Scotland. Indeed, some 
secret lines of communication were sup- 
posed to have their terminus even in the 
English Court, but that no one could prove, 
and few had the courage to investigate, for 
the Earl of Angus was supposed to bea 
treacherous friend, and known to be an im- 
placable enemy. In youth he had been as 
brave as any of his name, and had hesitated 
not to stake life or fortune on a twist of the 
sword, but his mental ability increased as the 
sinews of his strong right arm diminished 
in vigour; and experiencettaught him that 
even in a turbulent world it is bra and 
not brawn that wins the ultimate victory. 
in his time he had been for the: King ahd 
against the King; an enemy of the Eng- 
lish and a friend of the English ; a partisan 
of France and an intrigant against her ; 
but there never was a moment when he 
failed to play for his own hand, and for 
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‘And look thou East, and look thou West, 
And quickly come tell to me, 

What troopers haste along the waste, 
And what may their livery be.’” 


that alone. If in his elder days he 
seemed to have preference rather for the 
action of the law than for the sweep of the 
sword, yet no one doubted that if violence 
became necessary, the strong blade of the 
Douglas would speedily part company with 
the scabbard. 

There was a slight knock’ at the closed 
door and, receiving permission, the Captain 
of Hermitage Castle entered. Standing 
stiffly at salute, the warrior said with 
military curtness : 

“The young man is here, my lord.” 

“Ah!” said the Earl of Angus, with a 
long drawn breath of satisfaction, as he 
partly turned in his chair, his emaciated, 
grey face lighting up for an instant. “ How 
did he manage it ?” 

“ He tied a thin cord round a huge 
stone, which he flung over bailey wall; 
then listening a moment, and thinking his 
feat unnoticed, he climbed and sprang 
down into the enclosure.” 

“Ah!” said the Earl again. “ What a 
grand thing it is to be young and strong. A 
huge stone, you say, flung clear of our 
bailey wall? There’s not many among you 
could do that, Donald. Was the young 
man alone?” 

“Entirely alone, my lord.” 

“You think he has none concealed in 
the forest or among the hills ?” 

“No, my lord. My men followed him 
unseen all the way from Hawick.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“He is prowling round the foot of the 
castle wall, my Lord, reconnoitering.” 
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“Very well. Get me 
Donald, and I will have 
sation with him.” 

“He has a drawn sword in his hand,” 
cautioned the Captain. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” commented 
the Earl, nodding his head three or four 
times. “I said he was young, and ’tis 
ever the fault of youth to trust to cold 
iron.” 

“Tt is easy for us to lay him on his 
back, if such is your wish, my lord.” 

“No, no, Donald. There would be 
an outcry and a clashing of steel, for the 
young fellow would fight like a wild cat, 
I make no doubt. It would be a pity 
to disturb the peace of the castle. Are 
all your preparations complete, Donald?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Very well. Keep your men out of 
sight but not out of ear-shot. It’s not 
likely I'll need you, but if I do you will 
hear my voice rising loud. Be on the 
watch, and when I cry ‘ Donald!’ you will 
fall on the young man without any delay, 
your own first duty being to spring be- 
tween me and him.” 

“Tl see to that, my lord,” returned 
the Captain, with a ring of determination 
in his voice. 

The old man went slowly down the 
stair and out into the courtyard. An open 
door in an inner cross-wall allowed him 
to come upon a terrace that flanked one 
side of the castle. A thin strip of moon 
hung in the sky and gave a wavering, 
uncertain light. The aged Earl, with 
hands clasped behind him, and head 
bowed, paced the sward as if he had but 
come out to enjoy the coolness of the 
summer night. As he passed along he 
saw close in against the castle wall, trust- 
ing to the obscurity of its shadow, the dim 
outline of a tensely held figure, motionless 
as the stone it leaned against. In spite of 
the darkness there was a dull gleam of 
naked steel. The veteran paid no atten- 
tion to the intruder, but tramped medi- 
tatively on, and thus he placed his enemy 
between himself and the only exit. The 
figure in the shadow made no motion to 
avail himself of this advantage, and the 


my bonnet, 
some conver- 


Earl of Angus, reaching the limit of the 
terrace, turned and came slowly back. 
When once more nearly opposite the 
stranger, his lordship paused in his pro- 
menade. He peered intently into the dark- 
ness and said quietly: “Is that you, 
Jimmie ?” 

There was no reply, but the sheen of 
the sword wavered faintly as its point came 
towards the questioner. 

The old man was well aware of his 
danger, yet there was no tremor in his 
tall, gaunt frame, for he knew that, although 
he had probably more enemies than any 
other man in Scotland, there was not one 
of them having him at advantage but 
would hesitate to strike. He was the chief 
of all the nobles in the realm, and to draw 
blade on him would be to bring down sure 
vengeance, not only upon the assassin him- 
self, but upon all his kin, even more 
certainly than if the weapon had been 
turned against the king on the throne. 

“Stand out in the light, man ; that is, 
unless you are afraid.” 

Whether it was the taunt, or whether it 
was that the young man saw concealment 
was no longer possible, he strode out into 
the moonlight. 

“No, my lord,” he said, “I am not 
afraid ; yet I admit that at this moment I 
had rather have encountered any one in 
the castle but yourself.” 

“Sir Colin Mangerton!” cried the Earl, 
in well-feigned surprise. ‘This meeting is 
as unexpected as the tryst is unusual. The 
entrance to Hermitage is on the other 
side.” 

A strategist might have noticed that his 
lordship in omitting to accost the in- 
truder during his forward walk, had now 
got him placed so that what light there 
was, shone on his face, and furthermore his 
back was towards the door in the cross- 
wall, that the Earl’s reinforcement, if it 
came, might steal upon him unawares. 

“T admit that I am a trespasser, my 
lord,” said the young man. “My un- 
welcome meeting with you has frustrated 
the object of my visit, which was to obtain 
a surreptitious interview with one of your 
prisoners.” 
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*¢ Prisoner!’ You amaze me,” returned 
the nobleman. “I have no prisoners. 
Hermitage is a country gentleman’s house, 
and not a place of custody.” 

“Then both its reputation and its 
appearance belie it.” 


“I have no prisoners. 


The Earl laughed quietly, and spoke in 
tones as smooth as the cooing of a dove, 
casting his eye aloft at the grim walls of 
his habitation. 

“Truth to tell, the character of this 
fortress has been none of the best, and I 


Hermitage is a country gentleman's house.” 


fear me that we Douglases in the early 
days did little to enhance it, but these 
scenes of violence are long past ; and other 
times, other actions.” 
“Other times, other crimes,” amended 
the young man. 
“Possibly, possibly,” said the Earl, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “Still, 
I think the country improves with age, 
and respect for the law is largely pushing 
to the background the former might 
of the strong hand.” 

“The strong hand usually gave 
some show of rough justice, and by 
the law we are not so sure of 
justice, rough or smooth.” 

“T am distressed to hear you say 
so, Sir Colin, 
and many 
men might 
be dismayed 
to find you 
standing on 
their ground 
with a drawn 
sword in your 
clenched fist. 
There is, I 
believe, some 
suiting of law 
between us. 
Is it possible, 
Sir Colin, 
that you have 
lost faith in 
the = impar- 
tiality of our 
judges, and 
are come 
hither to 
make your 
blade your 
advocate ?” 

“No, my 
lord; the 
case you men- 
tion was not in my mind as I climbed your 
bailey wall. I came instead to seek a word 
with your niece, Lady Margaret Douglas, 
whom you have inveigled under this roof.” 

Again the Earl laughed almost si- 
lently. 
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“Oh, you young people, you young 
people !” he said, spreading out his hands 
and shaking his head. “Is my dear 
Maggie, then, the prisoner to whom you 
just now referred ?” 

“JT have no doubt, sir, she came here 
willingly, obedient to your commands. I 
have less faith, however, that she will be 
allowed to depart when she wills to do 
so.” 

“You flatter me, Sir Colin, and make 
me quite the uncle of romance—stern and 
unbending—whereas I am merely a simple 
old man, a little lonely here in these towers 
of Hermitage, and perhaps most selfishly 
anxious for the cheering company of a 
sprightly young lady, my charming kins- 
woman. Indeed, I am beginning to sus- 
pect that my preference is not unshared 
when it brings Sir Colin Mangerton thus 
stealthily to these forbidding old walls. Am 
I right in surmising that there is some 
lingering liking between you two?” 

“My lord, I have every reason to 


believe that you are well aware the Lady 


Margaret has done me the honour to 
accept me as her betrothed husband.” 

“ Dear, dear ; has the acquaintance then 
gone so far? That is what it is to be 
buried in affairs of State, forgetting in our 
old days that we ever were young, and 
thus in your eyes, and probably in hers 
also, I am the uncle inexorable. Well, 
well, I never should have suspected it. 
If the matter had been brought to my 
attention it is quite possible that I might 
have demurred. 

“Lady Margaret Douglas may look 
high when she casts her eye about for 
a husband; still, if her affections really 
are entangled, there seems to me little 
more to be said. My acquaintance with 
you, Sir Colin, is unfortunately slight, but 
I have seen enough of you to be convinced 
that you know your own mind, and Maggie 
herself is not one to be swayed in her 
predilection by what a doddering old 
relative might say. In other words, she 
is a Douglas; and so, if you two deter- 
mined folk imagine that I have the 
courage to thrust my frail body between 
you, you are both very much mistaken. 
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“T have had a long and interesting ex- 
perience of human affairs, my young 
friend, and I can tell you where the 
great mistakes are usually made. They 
arise generally through mistrust of our 
fellow creatures. The man who continu- 
ally doubts the integrity of his opponent, 
who is eternally making calculation against 
something underneath the surface, almost 
invariably goes wrong, for as often as not 
there is nothing underneath the surface, 
so his action being based on the non- 
existent is therefore futile. 

“Tf you two foolish young people had 
come to me openly and said in a straight- 
forward manner, ‘ We desire to be married,’ 
then, as in duty bound, I should have 
given the subject my consideration, and 
each of you my best advice, which in all 
probability you would not have followed ; 
but there my responsibility would have 
ended. So Maggie is a prisoner!” The 
old man chuckled. “She will be sur- 
prised to hear that. Well, the best thing 
I can suggest is that you come into 
the castle with me, have some refresh- 
ment, and then let us three talk the 
matter over.” 

“What three, my lord ?” 

“ Myself, Margaret, and yourself, and the 
doddering old priest, if you care to make 
him a fourth.” 

The young man gazed at the ground for 
some moments before replying. As he 
raised his head a frown lined his brow. 

“My lord,” he said, “I shall emulate 
the frankness you so strongly recommended. 
I say then that I distrust you deeply, while 
acknowledging to myself that I am possibly 
mistaken. Within the walls which you 
invite me to enter, your ancestor starved 
to death Sir Alexander Ramsey, sheriff of 
this county, having treacherously inveigled 
him to Hermitage Castle.” 

“Treachery !” said the old man, speak- 
ing for the first time with some heat. 
“There was no treachery about it. Sir 
Alexander Ramsey was captured in broad 
daylight at the parish church of Hawick, 
conveyed here, and unfortunately forgotten. 
But I told you I did not defend all that 
had been done in Hermitage.” 
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“T am merely showing you, my lord, 
that I know the reputation of your house. 
The castle is supposed to have sunk some 
feet in the ground because of the infamies 
committed within it.” 

“Not so, Sir Colin; be fair, be fair. 
Those infamies, if indeed they ever oc- 
curred, were committed by the de Soulis 
family and not by any of my kinsmen. If 
you fear to enter, then there’s no more to 
be said. I'll bring the lass out here if you 
like, telling her that her bethrothed declines 
to face the dangers of her residence because 
of its bad reputation.” 

“You entirely mistake me, my lord. I 
am not declining your invitation ; in fact 
I am accepting that invitation, and also the 
other, which you gave me, to speak frankly. 
I say then, that you shall precede me as 
your rank entitles you to do, and I warn 
you that my sword’s point will be within 
short distance of your backbone, and that, 
on the very first symptom of underhand 
work I shall plunge this good steel into 
your heart. So whatever happens to me 


within your sinister domain you shall not 


live to rejoice over it. Thus I follow your 
advice, and acquaint you honestly with my 
intention.” 

Once more the earl shrugged his shoul- 
ders and sighed deeply. 

“Sir Colin, you require more courage 
from an old man than should be exacted 
of him. Look you the situation in which 
you place me. We go through these 
ancient halls, when suddenly I stumble, or 
a door bangs, or someone cries ‘ Whoop!’ 
and at once I am spitted like a plucked 
pigeon, merely because a timorous young 
man is behind me with a knifé in his hand. 
Well, well, times have indeed changed, for I 
remember when I was your age, all the 
dangers of all the castles in Scotland would 
not have kept me chattering here, making 
conditions, if there was a handsome girl at 
the other end of the route. Follow me 
then, Sir Colin, while I inwardly pray that 
we meet nothing in the hall to agitate 
you.” 

There was light enough for the eagle 
glance of the old man to see that Sir Colin 
felt somewhat ashamed of his suspicion ; 


nevertheless he relaxed none of his vigil- 
ance, but followed the old earl into the 
castle and up the stairway. Once his lordship 
looked over his shoulder, ‘and cautioned 
the other against a broken step, adding that 
the castle was somewhat out of repair; 
that he hoped, in truth, to sell it shortly, 
being, indeed, on the verge of doing so. 
They met nothing in the passage-way 
and saw no sign of human life within 
the castle. Coming to the door of his 
own room, the Earl opened it and walked 
inside. The lamp still burned on the 
table, as he had left it shortly before. 
Waving his hand to the young man, he 
asked him to be seated while he called 
his niece. Sir Colin did not avail himself 
of this privilege, and was left alone, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. 

There were three doors to the apart- 
ment—one at the side by which they had 
entered, one at the end to the left, and 
one at the end by which the Earl had 
disappeared, Perplexity wrinkled the 
brow of the waiting man, for now that 
his host had departed, the scarcely-allayed 
distrust of him reasserted itself. Moment- 
arily he expected the three doors of the 
apartment to open simultaneously and 
armed men stream in, but he stood his 
ground resolutely, ready to give a good 
account of himself, even against over- 
whelming numbers. Presently, however, 
the Earl re-entered by the door that had 
closed upon him. A lingering smile moved 
his thin lips. He shook his head with 
something of sadness in the motion. 

“Ah, you young people, you young 
people!” he murmured, “ you are inexplic- 
able to a doddering old man like me. I 
find that you are right in your surmise 
about Margaret. She indeed appears to 
have little faith in her father’s brother, 
and utterly refuses to believe that you 
are in this room. She declines to ac- 
company me hither, although what could 
happen to her here more than in her own 
apartment, she is not logical enough to- 
say. So, my young friend, two courses 
are open to you. You may betake your- 
self once more outside to the spot where 
I found you, and there pursue your own 
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devices, although I doubt if they will lead 
you to Margaret, for she seems to have 
no suspicion that you are in the neighbour- 
hood. She tells me plainly that it is the 
young Earl of Bothwell I have here, 
whereas I do not even expect him until 
to-morrow at the earliest.” 

* And what is the second course open to 
me, my lord?” 

“ The second course is to come with me 
to the door of Margaret’s drawing room, 
and convince her of your presence.” 

“That alternative I shall gladly accept, 
my lord.” 

“Very well. I don’t like to suggest that 
you should sheathe your sword, although in 
my day a young man could hardly have 
been brought to enter a lady’s presence as 
if about to begin a tourney. I merely give 
you a hint; you may act on it or not as 
you please.” 

“T shall act on it, my lord, at least in 
part. I shall keep my hand on the hilt 


until we are at the door of the Lady 
Margaret’s boudoir; I shall sheathe my 


sword before into her 
presence.” 

“Excellent, excellent,” commented the 
old man heartily, nodding his head again 
and again. “I do admire caution in 
youth, which is so apt to be hot-headed 
at that time of life.” 

The Earl again led the way down an 
empty and ill-lighted hall. He paused at a 
door and rapped gently upon the panel. 
The door formed a most forbidding-looking 
entrance to a lady’s apartment, being of 
heavy oak thickly studded with iron bolts, 
and having at the height of a man’s head, 
a grated aperture by which a person 
within could hold converse with one out- 
side without opening the door; but all 
Hermitage was grim and more of a fortress 
than a palace. As the door opened with 
some caution the young man slipped his 
sword into its scabbard, and during the 
brief moment when his head was bent to 
give attention to this act, a quick sign from 
the Earl brought two men from the 
obscurity, who flung their victim headlong 
into the room, the third man_ inside 
stepping quickly out, and drawing the door 


we are come 
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shut after him. The huge iron bolts on 
the outside were thrust into place, and Sir 

“Colin Mangerton was as tight a prisoner 

that night as existed in all Scotland. 

A gentle smile softened the grey coun- 
tenance of the Earl as he stood somewhat 
aside from the aperture of the door and 
listened. The Captain of the Guard, his 
two men behind him at attention, awaiting 
any further commands of his master. They 
heard Sir Colin getting on his feet again, 
and at a sign from the Earl, the Captain, 
keeping well back from the aperture, lifted 
the shutter which obscured it. Instantly a 
sword blade darted out like the quick 
tongue of a snake, but it pierced the empty 
air. 

“You old scoundrel!” came the voice 
from within, trembling with-rage. “ You 
treacherous villain! What do you expect 
to make of this? Even you, highly placed 
as you are, dare not imprison thus, without 
warrant, a free man of the realm.” 

“The answer to that, Sir Colin,” said the 
Earl, with a genial laugh, “is that I have 
done so, and I think if you knew as much 
about law as apparently you do of swords- 
manship, you would find that I have every 
right to imprison you here or elsewhere. 
However, I leave to-morrow for Edinburgh, 
where our case is to be tried, and where I 
fear the defendant will not put in a 
personal appearance, and so the cause is 
like to go by default against him, where- 
upon Sir Colin Mangerton will find himself 
legally landless, without the-wherewithal to 
pay the cost of the action. When I am in 
Edinburgh, Sir Colin, I shall take pains to 
inquire into the powers I have of im- 
prisoning free men of this realm. If I find 
I have exceeded them in your case I shall 
be -most happy to release you, with my 
humble apologies.” 

“You treacherous dog!” exclaimed the 
angry victim. 

“No, no, Sir Colin; there your indig- 
nation, possibly quite justified, obscures 
your logic. I offered to conduct you 
within the castle, and if you had sheathed 
your sword, accepted my word, and followed 
me, the outcome might have been different, 
but you refused my safe conduct, trusting to 
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your own blade, which proved but an un- 
stable reed to lean upon. A man cannot 


have at the same time both the protection 


of his own sword and the girdle of his 
host’s word. He must choose one or the 
other. A guest does not enter a house 
with an unsheathed knife, an enemy does ; 
you came in as an enemy, and are treated 
as anenemy. And so, good-night. I shall 
not starve you, as my ancestor did Sir 
Alexander Ramsey, and if his ghost does 
not disturb you, you will find yourself fairly 
comfortable in that room.” 

And so to the possible companionship of 
poor Ramsey’s ghost the young man was 
left. 

Success brought forth the more genial 
attributes of the Earl’s nature, as sunshine 
develops the tender flower, and at dinner 
that night the courtly old man was at his 
best. He was gracious, witty, considerate, 
and chivalrous, so there was little wonder 
that his niece was delighted with him. 
The aged priest who formed the third at 
the board, did not count for much in the 
conversation, as he was rather deaf, not too 
brilliant at best, and a thorough believer in 
attending to the things of the table while 
one was at the table. 

Lady Margaret was in high spirits 
throughout the meal, and at its close, 
when her uncle leaned back in his chair, 
genially beaming benevolence upon the 
world, he was hardly prepared for the 
question she asked him. 

“Uncle Archibald,” she said, arching 
her brows, “am I prisoner in Hermitage 
Castle ?” 

“A prisoner, my dear!” he said, with 
such a look of amazement in his eyes, 
that the simple girl thought the expression 
too genuine to suggest counterfeit. 

“Well,” she continued, “the idea has 
suggested itself to my mind several times. 
Whenever I ride abroad I am very closely 
followed.” 

“That is but natural,” returned the earl. 
“A lady of the Douglas family cannot 


wander about unattended like a Lowland 


milkmaid.” 
“But when I wish to prolong my jour- 
ney in any direction, I am told that this 








road or that is dangerous, and that I must 
proceed no further. It has never yet come 
to a contest of will between my following 
and myself, but I surmise from the tone 
of the expostulation, that if it did, my 
wishes would be overborne, and that, of 
course, by your commands.” 

“Ts it unnatural, Margaret, that I should 
have keen anxiety regarding your safety? 
What your attendants tell you of peril in 
the environs is strictly true. You must 
not forget that Hermitage is the vanguard 
of Scottish fortresses, situated in the midst 
of the turbulent Borderland.” 

“Then why was I brought from the 
security of my own home to a place that 
has all the restrictions of a prison?” 

The earl’s eyes twinkled with an appre- 
ciation of the shrewdness of her ques- 
tioning. 

“My dear, you underestimate the 
yearning of an old man for the charms 
of your company. It gives me great 
pleasure to hear your sweet voice lifted 
in song throughout the gloomy halls of 
Hermitage. It is selfishness I admit, 
Margaret, but a loving selfishness.” 

“Still, uncle, it is your intention to 
forego the delights of my society and 
betake yourself to Edinburgh to-morrow. 
Is it your purpose to leave me here alone?” 

The crafty old fox chuckled humor- 
ously, and seemed to take pleasure in 
the searching nature of his cross-examina- 
tion; he was being driven from covert 
to covert. 

“You will not be alone,” he said at 
last. ‘To-morrow there should arrive at 
the castle young Hepburm, Earl of 
Bothwell, with his mother. To tell you 
the truth, my dear girl, I am in negotia- 
tion with the Earl regarding an exchange 
of castles. I am growing too old and 
too unwarlike to care for the rigours of 
life on the frontier, so I have cast my 
eyes on Castle Bothwell, near Glasgow, 
as a suitable refuge for my declining 
days, and Hermitage is just the place 
for a young ambitious man like Hepburn, 
who will be made Lord of the Marches, 
and thus acquire glory as the premier of 
Scotland’s defenders.” 


' 
“‘ She and her husband and their train are to win free of the castle as they like.” 
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“Then in your absence, uncle, am I 
to complete the~bargain; if so, I shall 
speedily change this sinister fortress for 
the palace near Glasgow.” 

“Nothing could give me_ greater 
pleasure, Margaret, than for you to come 
to terms with young Bothwell; his father 
was one of my staunchest friends, and if 
during your conference the Earl should 
show a desire to possess the fair inmate 
as well as the castle which contains her, 
I hope, dear Margaret, you will lend an 
indulgent attention to his desire.” 

“Oh, I am thrown in with the castle, 
am I? How good of you to let me know 
that. I believe the family of Bothwell is as 
young as the man himself; the earldom 
is of recent creation, is it not?” 

“True, true. Still our family is old enough 
to bestow antiquity on several others. You 
may easily shuffle off my authority by sub- 
stituting for it that of a much younger man, 
and if you juvenile people lack the patience 
to wait for my return, the reverend father 
here will unite you with my absent blessing. 
You hear that, father,” continued the Earl, 
raising his voice. ‘Our Margaret thinks 
of getting married, and it is my com- 
mand that when she does so, she is to 
be free to leave the castle whenever she 
likes, for then my authority over her shall 
be ended.” 

“It’s all very well to say that, my lord,” 
replied the priest, with his hand to his ear, 
“but your captain will pay no attention to 
what I tell him ; therefore, you should lay 
your commands upon him before you de- 
part.” 

Margaret sat in silence looking at the 
two, a heavy frown upon her fair brow, 
hesitating whether or not to tell her uncle 
the real affairs. The Earl had 
resumed a jocular air, as if the whole mat 
ter were rather an 


state of 


entertaining jest than 
otherwise ; but the girl knew enough of him 
to be aware that serious intention underlaid 
his light words, and that this intention was 
not to be thwarted by any protest of hers, 
so she remamed silent 

Karl, 
keeping up hie attitude of hilarity 


still 
Let 


nlea cried the 


\ capital 


un beve i the womnl captain 
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When an attendant had brought in the 
captain, the Earl of Angus said to him 
meaningly : 

“Donald, it is quite possible that our 
Mistress Margaret here may be a wife 
before many days are past; therefore, it is 
my command that should she marry during 
my absence, she and her husband and 
their train are to win free of the Castle as 
they like, and you are to give them 
every assistance in your power. The 
reverend father appears to think that if he 
gave you my commands at second hand 
you might not obey them, although Heaven 
knows my rule exceeds on the side of 
mildness ; therefore, I present you with my 
orders direct.” 

The captain saluted, said the injunctions 
laid upon him would be strictly obeyed, 
and departed. Lady Margaret took her 
leave also, anxious to ponder over the new 
complication that threatened to imperil her 
future. 

Next day the Earl of Bothwell with his 
mother and their following arrived at 
Hermitage, with all the pomp of a very 
new family not yet assured of its position 
in the realm. Bothwell expressed his entire 
willingness to exchange castles. He was 
eager to take on the duty of Lord of the 
Marches, and expressed in adequate, if 
somewhat hesitating, terms the honour 
done his family by the proposed union 
between it and the great House of Douglas. 

Everything thus falling well with the old 
man’s plans, the earl departed for Edin- 
burgh without pomp or circumstance, 
leaving the young people to become better 
acquainted under the chaperonage of Both 
well’s mother, 

The Lady Margaret had little joy in her 
guests, but she took pains to conceal her 
disinclination for their society, except that 
the young man found he had no oppor 
tunity of seeing her alone, He seemed a 
bashful, inoffensive, hesitating youth, who 
wished to have some converse with her, but 
knew not how to manage an interview, whik 


Margaret clung persistently to the company 


of tie mother, and when that 
thew 


rege we 


unavailable, forthwith to her 


own 


speertment Now thet bhew urecle wee ta 
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she found herself a prisoner indeed, for the 

gruff captain refused to let her go outside 

the gates unless the Earl of Bothwell 

accompanied her; so she confined her walks 

to the grand terraces of the castle. 
The day after the 

departure of her uncle 

she paced back and 

forth along the grand 

promenade singing to 

herself the ballad of 

Lord Soulis, former 

owner of Hermitage 

Castle :— 

“Far from relief, 
seized the chief ; 

His men were far away ; 

Through Hermitage slack 
they sent him back, 

To Soulis’s castle gray; 

Syne onward fure for 
Branxholm tower, 

Where all his merry men 
lay.” 


they 


The tune was one 
of her own compos- 


ing, and she sang it 


well. Her thoughts 
were far away upon 
one who had loved 
to hear her sing this 
ballad, and now she 
was startled by the 
voice of another. 

“That is a sweet 
song you sing, Lady 
Margaret,” said the 
Earl of Bothwell 
coming up 
her. 

The girl was startled by his sudden 
appearance, but she answered smilingly 

“It is ballad of the 


former castle, when 
Soulis 


souehyt 


behind 


merely a bad 


Lord 


who 


times in this 


made 


prisoncr of a lover 


his lass 


| hope his lordship was discomfited,” 
Hepburn 


| Piscean fitedt laughed Margaret again, 


Vas boiled in melted bead 


it serwedl him rigit cmmmentod the 
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you to sing some more of the verses, that I 
may have the double pleasure of hearing 
your voice and learning the legend of the 
castle which has so lately become my own.” 
Margaret, anxious to ward off a con- 
versation that might take a more 
intimate turn than she cared 

for, sang the interesting ballad 
through from beginning to end, his 
lordship, with a fine tenor voice, 
mastering the tune, then, express- 

ing a fear that his mother might 


ia tnetant later the hand 
appeared 


think 


from the unsought conferen 


herself neglected, the girl escaped 
and entered 
the casth 

When next ely 


she tok 


“me im the opener 
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jwewsl 
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door in the cross-wall, bolting it securely 
behind her, and thus on the grimmer side 
of the castle she walked and sang: 
“** Now, welcome, noble Branxholm’s heir! 
Thrice welcome’ quoth Soulis, ‘to me! 
Say, dost thou repair to my castle fair, 
My wedding guest to be?’” 

She had got thus far when her heart 
stood still to hear a well-known bass voice 
sing the two final lines of the verse : 

«And lovely May deserves, per fay, 
A brideman such as thee!” 

She remained stock still, too much 
amazed to give utterance to the hope and 
fear that agitated her; then the voice, 
abandoning the tune, and speaking low but 
distinctly, said : 

“Margaret, is that you? Are you alone?” 

“ Colin!” she cried, “ where are you?” 

“A close prisoner in the castle Soulis 
built, through the impetuosity of my own 
folly and the treachery of the Earl of 
Angus.” 

“Can you put out your hand, Colin, so 
that I may see where you are?” 

An instant later, the hand appeared in 
the upper story near the centre of the 
building, through a cutting in the stones 
evidently intended for the shooting of 
arrows, and not for the exit of human beings. 

“Colin,” she said, “no one is like to 
hear us. Is there a chimney in your cell— 
and is it barred ?” 

“There is a chimney,” answered the 
young man, “but whether barred or no 
I shall quicklydiscover.” 

The hand was withdrawn, and presently 
Margaret, listening intently, heard the 
breaking of iron. 

“The chimney was barred, but the iron, 
through the action of age and fire, is use- 
less ; I can thus escape to the roof. What 
then? Is there a way down to the entrance 
of the castle ?” 

“There is a way down,” answered Mar- 
garet, “but closely guarded. Wait to-night, 
Colin, until your gaoler comes to you, and 
when he has left, get out on the roof. On 
the further side of the castle is a chimney 
leading to my drawing-room. I shall bar 
my door, and there await you.” 

“How shall I know which chimney it is?” 


“T shail stand on the hearth and sing the 
ballad of Soulis Castle. If you, making your 
way round the roof, listen at each chimney, 
you may thus tell which will bring you to 
me. How you may escape afterwards I 
know not, but I shall give the matter my 
deepest thought from now until I see you. 
Farewell; I must not further risk detection.” 

Sir Colin waited impatiently until his 
goaler brought him the last meal of the day; 
then when all was quiet he clambered up 
through the wide chimney and so to the 
roof. Once there he made his way 
stealthily to the other side of the castle. 
There were chimneys numerous enough to 
give him ample range of choice, and he 
paused beside one after another listening. 
At last he heard the Lord Soulis tune 
hummed in a room below, but climbing to 
the chimney’s top he was taken aback to 
find himself in suffocating smoke. He 
choked and laughed to think the girl had 
forgotten the important matter of raking out 
the fire. There was nothing for it but a dash, 
and so dropping like a plummet he alighted 
fairly in the centre of a log fire, from which 
he sprang instantly into the room. 

There was not at that moment in all 
Scotland a more amazed young man than 
the Earl of Bothwell when this frightsome: 
figure leaped up apparently out of the 
flames, without a word of warning, into the 
centre of his apartment. Hepburn hastily 
grasped his rapier, which lay unsheathed on 
the table, and struck an attitude of defence, 
but a moment’s contemplation of the 
blackened, smoke-wreathed figure thus pre- 
cipitated upon him, told him that he had 
to deal with the powers of the nethern 
world; therefore he hastily crossed himself, 
when the demon, rubbing smoke from his 
temporarily blinded eyes and brushing the 
sparks from his clothing, said with a laugh: 

“‘ Margaret, my dear, you forgot all about 
the fire, didn’t you?” 

“Who, in the fiend’s name, are you, 
sir?” cried the bewildered earl; “and are 
there no doors in this house that you inust 
drop thus from the sky?” 

Sir Colin, astounded in his turn, whipped 
forth his blade and rapidly blinked eyes to 
which the sight was slowly returning, eyes 
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which showed him a young man, dressed 
in the pink of fashion, standing with his 
back to the wall and a rapier in his hand. 

“ Are you a friend of the Earl of Angus?” 

“ Naturally,” returned Hepburn, “ other- 
wise I should not be a guest in his house.” 

“Oh, as far as that is concerned, I too 
have been a guest in his house, yet am I 
his enemy. I escaped from a cell, where 
he treacherously imprisoned me, to the roof, 
and so came down the wrong chimney.” 

“You mentioned the name of Margaret 
a moment since. Did you refer to the Lady 
Margaret Douglas of this house ?” 

“Before I answer that question, I must 
know your right to ask.” 

“My right, sir, is not far to seek. If 
a man comes down through fire and smoke 
into my apartment, surely I may have the 
privilege of making some enquiry.” 

“You are certainly entitled to some 
explanation. Well then, here is how the 
case stands. _ My land lies in jeopardy 
through a suit brought against me in the 
Courts of Edinburgh by Archibald, Earl 
of Angus, and his lordship succeeded in 
trapping me within this stronghold, doubt- 
less hoping to win his suit through my 
enforced absence. My name is Sir Colin 
Mangerton; and now, sir, may ‘I emquire 
your title ?” 

“T am the Earl of Bothwell, and may 
tell you that I am here to exchange castles 
with the Earl of Angus, giving him my 
house on the Clyde for his among the 
mountains. When I say this I have pro- 
bably spoken as truthfully as you.” 

“Truthfully as I, sir? Do you question 
my veracity ?” 

“ As far as it goes, no, but I think there 
is something perhaps untold in both our 
stories. You mentioned the Lady Margaret 
before you were aware that you had come 
down the wrong chimney ; there is nothing 
of her in your tale of wrong by her uncle.” 

Sir Colin drew himself up proudly. 

“Tf, sir, you wish to question about the 
lady, then your sword, and not your tongue, 
must make the inquiry.” 

The Earl of Bothwell however made no 
motion to attack, but disarmed himself, flung 
his sword on the table and laughed heartily. 
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“You find some cause for merriment in 
my language ?” said Sir Colin haughtily. 

“Not in your langauge, friend, if you will 
permit me to call you so, but in your ap- 
pearance. Glance, I pray you, in this 
mirror; you will then be thankful you de- 
scended not into a lady’s presence.” 

Sir Colin, Somewhat abashed at this 
request, stepped forward and looked at 
himself in the mirror. He saw before him 
a figure black as jet, with rims of white 
round the eyes where he had rubbed them. 
His appearance was most unearthly yet 
most comical, and he was unable to refrain 
from joining in the hilarity of his host. 

“Sir,” said Bothwell, when the laughter 
had subsided, “TI find in you an unexpected 
ally. To tell the whole truth as far as my 
story is concerned, the Earl of Angus ex- 
pects me to become suitor for his charming 
niece, but my affections are already en- 
gaged. Now we both know that the earl, 
smooth as he appears, is not a man to be 
lightly offended, especially by one like my- 
self, who has his career before him. You 
may then well imagine my predicament. A 
gentleman scarcely cares to go to a beauti- 
ful young lady, and say to her, ‘ Madame, 
your uncle wishes me to marry you. Iam 
afraid to incur his resentment by refusing, 
so I beg of you, take the onus of rejection 
upon yourself, and set me free.’ That is 
my position at the present moment. Now 
tell me exactly what is yours.” 

“Mine, sir, is this. The Lady Margaret 
has promised to be my wife ; her uncle has 
lured her to this castle, and I, endeavouring 
to have speech with her, fell into his 
clutches, and so into his dungeon.” 

“ Does the lady know that you are here?” 

“Yes. She it was who suggested my 
chimney-sweeping adventure. She was to 
sing the song you were humming, and so 
was to gain access to her boudoir, and I 
afterwards plan our escape. Your musical 
accomplishment, sir, is a blessing.” 

“And I am not sorry,” said the earl, 
“for I submit to you that you are in no 
condition to appear to advantage in a lady’s 
boudoir. The way out of the castle is clear 
enough if the lady and yourself agree to the 
method. The Earl of Angus told me I was 
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to be speedy with my wooing, so that I 
might bring my wife with me to Edinburgh, 
for it seems the Lady Margaret is almost as 
much a prisoner in this castle as you have 
been. His lordship gave command before 
he left that she and her husband were to be 
permitted to take their departure whenever 
they pleased. A priest is ready to marry 
you in the private chapel, and I can lend 
you the best. horse you ever bestrode. 
Lady Margaret has a steed of her own, 
so nothing but a marriage ceremony stands 
between you two and Edinburgh. I 
counsel you to wash your face, and my 
wardrobe is quite at your disposal. Mean- 
while, I shall leave you to take some of the 
soot off, while I warn the lady that you are 
making preparation for your wedding.” 

Sir Colin was about to grasp the hand 
of the young earl, but Bothwell, laughing, 
stepped back at his approach. 

“ Anything but that,” he said, “until 
you have washed.” 

Sir Colin looked at his grimy hands. 

“My Lord of Bothwell,” he said, “if 
you stand my friend at this pinch, my 
sword, ‘and those of all my followers, 
are yours to command whenever you 
need a blow struck for you.” 

The Earl of Bothwell had some difficulty 
in communicating with Margaret, but when 
he whispered through the door that a 
package intended for her had tumbled 
down his chimney, she opened speedily, 
blushing like a red rose. 

Arrayed in borrowed apparel the bride- 
groom looked vastly different from the 
man who had entered so hastily by way 
of the hearth. The earl kept to his 
room, for it was understood that he had 
no hand in the marriage, and the old 
priest mumbled through the ceremony to 
the visible impatience of bride and groom. 
Then the gates were opened, the silent 
old captain saluted, and the newly- 
married pair set off on their journey with 
twelye good hours the start of pursuit. 

It was the angered captain himself, 
with half-a-dozen mounted and armed 
men at his back who started after the 
fugitives, but they beat him in the race to 
Edinburgh, and then there confronted him 


the ordeal of telling the Earl of Angus that 
his prisoner had escaped. 

The old Earl took the news better than 
the captain had expected, drawing merely 
one of his long ‘ Ahs,’ and half closing his 
eyes. He was the first caller on the bridal 
couple, arrayed in his very best—quite the 
ancient beau. Sir Colin, when he heard 
who his visitor was, stood. silently in the 
middle of the room, right hand ready to 
the hilt of his sword, Margaret a little way 
behind him, with something as near an 
approach to fear in her fine eyes as could 
appear in the eyes of a Douglas. But the 
old man was all suavity and politeness. 

“My dear Sir Colin,” he said, “ allow 
me to be the first to congratulate you, for 
really this charming mansion is so much 
better and more luxurious than the poor 
quarters you honoured by your presence at 
Hermitage. Alas! it will be the last time 
I shall be able to offer you hospitality 
there, for I have disposed of the castle to 
Bothwell. You should not frown at me, 
Sir Colin, for you must remember that I 
am now a member of your family ; I am 
your uncle-in-law, and indeed there is no 
trouble between us, for as you have been 
so successful in the court of Cupid, I 
feared you would be equally fortunate in 
the Scottish Law Courts, therefore I have 
withdrawn the suit.” 

“TIT am ready and willing to fight the 
case, my lord.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, no. Let us have no 
lawing between relatives, Sir Colin. There 
is nothing which tends so much to make 
this contentious earth a paradise as to see 
peace and amity between friends. You 
will appreciate that the more, Sir Colin, as 
you get nearer my own age. Ah, Maggie, 
Maggie—and you couldn’t wait for your old 
uncle to be present at your wedding? Oh, 
the impatience of youth—and quite right 
too, for it is a perivd-of life which, once 
fled, never returns. Well, my blessing on 
you both, and you Will never lack shelter 
while an old man haga room to share with 
you.” 

“TI hope it will be better furnished 
than the last one I had of you,” answered 
the bridegroom. 
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HERE is perhaps no more intolerable 
individual in social life than the man 

who is perpetually stopping short a dis- 
cussion or a statement of fact by putting the 
simple question “Why?” And the reason 
for this is because so many “ whys” are 
quite insoluble and imply a knowledge of 
First Causes’ which is not common in 
ordinary suburban circles. There is, for 
instance, the story of the little boy who, 
during a walk with his mother, asked her what 
a certain animal was that they had passed 
on the road, and when he was informed 
that it was a deer, he was not satisfied, but 
persisted in a train of thought peculiar to 
childhood, by asking the further question : 
“Why is it a deer?” The mother dex- 
terously evaded the terrible question by 
some religious commonplace, but she made 
a secret resolve to look up the matter in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica so soon as she 
should arrive home. But ‘we all know that 
child: he is the father of the man we are 
all acquainted with, from whom we flee-as 
we profess to do from the Evil One. 
Appeals to First Causes are more often than 
not merely the refuge of the distressed 
debater. This method of argument was a 
favourite weapon in the hands of Socrates, 
and in my opinion his reliance upon it de- 
tracts from his: reputation as a dialectician. 
Anybody can say “ Why?” Hazlett com- 
plained that when arguing with Godwin, the 
latter would not let him get on at all, but 
required a definition of even the commonest 
words, exclaiming: “ What do you mean by 


a sensation, sir?” “What do you mean 
by an idea?” We sympathise with Coleridge, 
who said that this was barricading the road 
to truth ; it was setting up a turnpike gate 
at every step we took. As a child I was 
brought up on Mrs. Mangnall’s questions, 
and she was perpetually asking “Why?” 
but then she always, wise woman that she 
was, provided her own answer. I formed 
an early impression that all knowledge was 
simply a matter of question and answer, 
and that the question without an answer 
partook almost of the improper, that if not 
blasphemous in itself, it was often the cause 
of blasphemy in others. How readily, for 
example, Mrs. Mangnall would have 
answered the question, “What do you 
mean by ‘The Passing Hour?’” In her 
own quiet domestic manner she would have 
replied, “It is the present moment ; the 
hour that is passing,” and she would have 
avoided in this way all the dangerous 
metaphysical problems that lie hidden in 
the question. And two thirds of the human 
race would consider her answer quite 
complete and satisfactory. If on the other 
hand you had asked the question of Carlyle, 
who represents the remaining one-third of 
humanity, to whom the infinite, which 
underlies all phenomena, is an ever present 
problem, what a volley of metaphysical 
bullets he would have fired at you! “It 
s,” he would say, “that great mystery of 
Time, the illimitable, silent, never resting 
thing they call Time, rolling, rushing on, 
swift, silent, like an all-embracing ocean 
79 
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tide, on which we and the Universe swim 
like exhalations, like apparitions which are 
and are not; this is forever a miracle; a 
thing to strike us dumb—for we have no 
word to speak about it.” But regarded 
as an explanation of a particular phe- 
nomenon, it will be observed that 
Carlyle’s answer is no better than Mrs. 
Mangnall’s, the difference between the 
two being the consciousness of in- 
adequacy in the one, and the entire 
unconsciousness of it which is implied in 
the other. Let us eschew First Causes; 
let us avoid going to the roots of things 
as an unprofitable form of agriculture. Let 
us, too, choose our titles, and decline all 
explanation. Browning expressed, in a 
beautiful poem, the influence which might 
be exercised on a variety of ,human lives 
by one happy being, unconscious of any 
moral purport in her actions, living her 
own life fully and joyfully. He called his 


poem “Pippa Passes;” but even he was 
misunderstood; and there have been enthu- 
siastic Americans who have searched Italy 
to find “the passes” which they suppose 


Browning to have made famous. Let us 
add that “Pippa Passes” is the poetical 
rendering of the purpose we have in view 
in these talks, and we, at any rate, have no 
set moral purpose to convey to our readers. 

“The Passing Hour” is. Eastertide, and 
it marks a time of year when there is a 
certain reaction in most people’s minds 
against the efficacy of good resolutions. 
We began the New Year with magnificent 
resolves, with steady determination to work 
through the year on definite lines of con- 
duct, and Easter is upon us, and—well— 
circumstances have been against us. The 
copy-book maxims make no allowance for 
the claims of the unexpected. Spring is 
here, and life seems so much fuller and 
more varied than were the bills of fare 
which we drew up in the winter. Spring 
is the season of extravagance: Nature 
brings forth a thousand buds, of which, 
perhaps, nine hundred never attain ful] 
growth. So it is with our hopes and am- 
bitions, and it is well that it should be so, 
A little carelessness or a graceful abandon 
introduced into our lives seems seasonable 


after the long discipline of Lent. Easter, 
too, is the first short holiday of the year, 
and we eagerly seize the opportunity to 
escape from our work. But we often spoil 
the short respite we have from toil by 
our anxiety to be methodical even in our 
pleasures. There is such a thing as the 
art of reading, and it is closely akin to 
the art of travel. A man who simply reads 
in order to know facts, and to ascertain 
the truth about things, is treating the art 
in a scientific spirit. The man who travels 
in order to see the spot where Paul 
preached at Athens, or to verify the state- 
ment made in many guide books that 
Rome was built on seven hills, or because 
he has heard that there is a tremendous 
output of water at a place called Niagara, 
is similarly treating in a scientific manner 
what is really an art. The methods of 
science are out of place in artistic travel, 
the charm of which is, of its very nature, 
elusive, incidental and indefinite. A time- 
table carefully planned out and arranged 
for thirty days in advance is science, not 
art. The born traveller habitually loses 
his trains, gets into the wrong ones, and 
finds in the breakdown of his smallest 
plans fresh material for enjoyment. 

The artist in travel never telegraphs for 
a bed or selects several weeks beforehand 
the hotels he is to patronise. He takes his 
chance, relying on the golden rule of the 
artistic life that it is the unexpected joys 
which bring the most pleasure, while the 
unexpected discomforts bring the minimum 
of inconvenience. He pays his bills un- 
complainingly, whether he is over or under- 
charged; he takes the rough with the 
smooth; he puts so much money in his 
pocket, and when this is exhausted he 
returns home and lives on his relations 
until the close of his holiday. The 
scientific traveller, on the other hand, 
keeps accounts, scrutinises every charge, 
arranges even his tips with scrupulous fair- 
ness and method, and .so manages matters 
as to have a small balance at Charing 
Cross with which to pay the cab-fare home. 
His tour has been so systematically organ- 
ised that the unexpected has been charmed 
out of his life for a whole month, and it 
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only comes to him again when, on his 

arrival home, he finds the burglars have 
' been at his suburban residence during his 
absence. But alas! for my argument, even 
this is covered by a burglary insurance 
policy. 

On the sea front at Penzance I once got 
into conversation with a cyclist who had 
ridden all the way from London on his 
machine. I don’t know what possessed 
me to do it, but when he told me this I 
simply said, “Why?” He gave me a 
most delightful reason. He said: “ There 
is nothing I hate more than riding against 
the wind, so when I started on my holiday 
I said to myself, “ I will ride with the wind 
wherever it will take me, and,” he added, 
“the infernal thing has brought me down 
here and shows no signs of changing, 
though they tell me that the prevailing 
wind in Cornwall is south-west. I am 
due back in London in four days and I 
have to ride back.” To start with such a 


programme seems at first sight to fully 
correspond with my ideal of the holiday 


temperament, but a closer investigation will 
make it clear that it was the set purpose 
which ruined the enjoyment of the trip. 
The man might almost be used by me as 
my awful example. 

Now, just as in poetry and painting the 
rules of the art must be observed, so it is 
in travel. Our only contention is that the 
artistic impulse must be the controlling 
influence. More especially is this the case 
when the question of ways and means is a 
serious one to the would-be traveller. I 
once started with a friend on a continental 
tour. Both of us had extremely limited 
means; both of us were fond of good 
living when we could get it. On making 
up our estimates befére starting, we came to 
the conclusion that if we: lived well all the 
time, and went to good hotels, we could 
be away about ten days. If, on the other 
hand, we stayed in one or two places only, 
and in rooms, we could be absent a whole 
month. But this did not satisfy our epi- 
curean tastes ; so we compromised, and we 
were away exactly twenty days. This is 
how we managed it. One day we slept in 
a big hotel, went in for a table d’héte, had 
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our boots blacked, and our national pride 
ministered to; the following day we fed on 
biscuits, ‘bought at the grocer’s, and water; 
we sat about in open spaces or parks, wait- 
ing for the next day, or we wrote letters to 
our relatives ; and we either took the night 
train to another place to save the expense 
of a bed, or we found a lodging in some 
cottage or casual ward. This trip could 
not have been arranged without science ; 
but still I submit the artistic impulse con- 
trolled it right through. And the force of 
contrast which presented itself every day 
was in strict conformity with that law of 
action and reaction, the observance of 
which is as necessary to the enjoyment of 
travel as it is to the success of constitu- 
tional government. 

The organisation of pleasure is, I think, 
more often than not a disappointing ex- 
perience. We make extensive preparations 
to visit a country or a town; we read up 
the subject beforehand; we arrange in 
advance all the details of our trip; every- 
thing seems complete for us to enter in and 
enjoy. But the fickle and wayward spirit 
of enjoyment often refuses to be charmed 
in this way, and a beautiful sunset which 
we perhaps gazed at on our way to Dover 
in the train remains as the most delightful 
recollection of our expensive holiday; or 
one day on this same journey we abandon 
for a while the programme and visit some 
place not mentioned in the guide books, 
and we experience for the first time a joy 
not tinged with disappointment. 

Vernon Lee says somewhere that every- 
body carries about in his imagination a 
picture of what every place is like that he 
has heard about, and if he already loves 
the place because of its associations, he 
has a very vivid picture indeed of it 
in his mind. Nothing that happens to one 
is so painful in reality as it is imagined to 
be, and nothing that one has loved in 
imagination is quite as beautiful when 
realised. The beautiful realities of life to 
us are more often the things which we 
have not exercised our imagination upon, 
and I think it is a common experience 
with most travellers to feel disappointment 
at the show places of the world. It is, 
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indeed, sometimes better for the man of 
imagination never to visit the country of 
his dreams. “ Yarrow Visited” is never 
quite so satisfying to him as “ Yarrow 
Unvisited.” You cannot educate yourself 
to like places any more than you can 
compel yourself to like individuals. For 
years I hated London with a deadly hatred ; 
I was country bred, and had imagined 
London to be an El Dorado all my child- 
hood. How I tried to like her! How I 
tried to believe all that I had read about 
her! But one day, on a holiday in some 
far-off continental town, long after I had 
accepted the fact that London and I were 
enemies, I found myself literally looking 
forward to seeing her again. I thought it 
must be my liver ; I treated myself medi- 
cinally; but the feeling came on more 
strongly on my next holiday, and I longed 
for London with all the ardour of a lover. 
And now London and I are inseparables. 
The love of places takes possession of us 
just in the same unsought way as the love 
of individuals. 


Paradoxical journalists have indeed laid it 
down as a general truth that the pleasantest 
part of a holiday is returning to London. 
Certainly the Easter holiday-maker ex- 
periences something of this feeling, for the 
London to which he returns is beginning 
her season. And everybody, down even to 
the unemployed and unemployable, is in- 
fected by the spirit of gaiety which prevails. 
It extends even to the provinces, and the 
trains to London will be full of our country 
cousins. But while the interest which 
London arouses at this season is as great as 
it ever was, there are certain aspects of her 
life which seem duller than they used to be. 
It is becoming a common-place to say that 
this is the age of mediocrities, and it is 
certainly a fact that in the possession of 
great and interesting personalites London is 
poorer than she was thirty, twenty, or even 
ten years ago. Take the Houses of 
Parliament, and who is there in either 
assembly who can, as interesting person- 
alities, be mentioned in the same breath 
with Lord Beaconsfield, John Bright, Mr. 


Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill, or 
Mr. Parnell? We have excellent debaters, 
good business men, and capable party 
pleaders, but with the exception, perhaps, 
of Mr. Chamberlain, they excite no par- 
ticular enthusiasm or antagonism. Per- 
sonality repels as well as attracts—we 
often forget this—and few of our statesmen 
are sufficiently annoying to make us take an 
interest in them. I have even heard it said 
that the Primrose League has suffered 
morally and financially since the death 
of Mr. Gladstone, by the removal of 
the statesman who was to them an ex- 
cellent “ bogey man.” And Liberal leagues 
and associations are not carried on with 
the ease and enthusiasm which charac- 
terised them in the days when Mr. Dis- 
raeli expressed his thankfulness in the 
House of Commons that a_ substantial 
piece of furniture separated him from his 
antagonist, Mr. Gladstone. There is now 


to the average man no duller place in 
London than the Stranger’s Gallery of the 
House of Commons, and I can remember 
the time when it provided almost daily 


the most excellent entertainment. There 
is almost necessarily so much humbug 
and unreality in Parliamentary warfare, that 
if the actors have not the gift of personal 
magnetism or psychological influence, the 
business becomes infinitely wearisome to 
the spectator. Moreover, the artificiality 
of the proceedings is too transparent. 
Politics to the man in the street would 
appear a more serious business if he could 
feel assured that Mr. Balfour passed Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the street 
without noticing him. At present the man 
in the street has an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that after the one has called the 
other a pro-Boer in the House, he is to be 
found dining with his antagonist and listen- 
ing to his good stories. It is no doubt 
pleasant to realise that political opponents 
can be friends in private, but the man in the 
street is human, and Ae says: “It is mag- 
nificent, but it is not war.” And the mere 
spectator of the fray votes it as a bit dull, 
and sighs for an hour of Churchill or 
Gladstone. 

It is much the same in other departments. 
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of intellectual energy. Not only is there 
the want of a subtle something which 
we call personality in the modern rep- 
resentatives of Religion, Literature, and 
Science, but there is so little fight in 
them. Ido not say that there is any real 
decadence in the intellectual life of the 
country, but that the men and women who 
are in the front rank, in spite of an infinity 
of gossip about their lives, have not 
succeeded in imposing their personalities 
upon the average citizen as their pre- 
decessors did in an earlier generation. 
Take the Church. Not so many years ago 
the country visitor to London could choose 
between Dr. Martineau, Canon Liddon, 
Cardinal Manning, Charles Spurgeon, Dean 
Church, or Canon Kingsley. Or if he 
visited the provinces he could see Cardi- 
nal Newman at Birmingham, or Professor 
Jowett at Oxford. Where are the succes- 
sors of these men in personality, in wide- 
reaching popularity? I remember attend- 


ing a lecture of Professor Max Miiller’s in 
the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, 


and among the. audience were Charles 
Darwin, Professor Tyndall, James Mar- 
tineau, Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold, 
and James Anthony Froude. Every one of 
these names was a household word to all 
intellectual men and women, and the fact 
that I was in the same room with them 
produced in me a glow of intellectual satis- 
faction which it would be difficult for me to 
feel in any present-day gathering of savants. 
Then what magnificent fighters these men 
were, and how we youngé@§ folk enrolled 
ourselves under their respective banners ! 
Professor Huxley versus Bishop Wilber- 
force, James Anthony Froude versus 
Edward A. Freeman; Cardinal Newman 
versus Canon Kingsley; Mr. Gladstone 
versus Cardinal Newman; Mr. Gladstone 
versus Professor Huxley ; Matthew Amold 
versus the Nonconformists; Professor 
Tyndall versus James Martineau ; all these 
were hotly contested actions, and the con- 
troversies they aroused filled pages of the 
newspapers and magazines. One has only 
to take up a few recent numbers of the 
“ Nineteenth Century,” or of the “Con- 
temporary Review,” to realise that fighting 
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of this kind, in which personal interest in 
the combatants far outweighed the import- 
ance of the problems discussed, has gone 
out of fashion. 

In a preceding paragraph I spoke of 
“The Passing Hour” being poor in the 
possession of great personalities. But the 
new feature which the Editor of THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED has introduced into 
this number, in the shape of portraits and 
critical estimates of celebrated living writers 
whose birthdays occur during the month, 
reminds me that my estimate may require 
considerable modification. For two, at 
least, of the authors who are dealt 
with in this number have reputations 
which will endure, and have exercised, 
and are still exercising, a profound in- 
fluence on the literature and thought of the 
time. As long as Swinburne is with us 
we need not speak with bated breath of 
the decline of English poetry.. As long 
as Spencer lives our age need not fear 
comparison with the periods which pro- 
duced Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Darwin. 
In succeeding numbers of this magazine 
other authors will be noticed in their birth- 
day months, and possibly at the end of the 
year I may have to make a complete recan- 
tation of the heresies I have given expres- 
sion to in these paragraphs. Charles Lamb 
said that “in the gradual desuetude of old 
observances this custom of solemnising 
our proper birthdays hath nearly passed 
away, or is left to children who reflect 
nothing at all about the matter, nor under- 
stand anything in it beyond cake and 
orange.” The renaissance of THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, which we are cele- 
brating with this number, is fittingly accom- 
panied by a revival of an old observance, 
and as the value of all anniversaries lies in 
the fact that we are by their aid enabled 
to mark progress, the “ Many Happy Re- 
turns” which we shall wish to the authors 
of the moment each month, may help us to 
realise that English literature is not dead, 
nor is it even asleep. In the May number 
the Editor hopes to publish portraits and 
critical sketches of Professor Edward 
Dowden, J. M.. Barrie, and the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


By F. YORK POWELL 


T was certainly a moment of the keenest 
mental, almost bodily, pleasure when, 
nearly forty years ago, in the sixties, one first 
heard and felt the fresh harmonies of the 
Atalanta and the Poems and Ballads. Mr. 
Swinburne had created.a new paradise of 
English poetry, full of marvellous melody, 
melody hitherto undiscovered and unsung. 
It was enchanted ground, and the glamour 
that it cast about us then clings to it still. 
It will always be hard for any of us who 
hailed the triumphant advent of the new 
poet, when both he and we were young, 
to judge his achievements calmly. We 
are, and must be, content to admire. 

Certainly the new poems were not less 
pleasing to us in that their exquisite work- 
manship carried ideas that were, to our 
young minds, full of high and holy truths 
—ideas that have not all the same charm 
to-day, though the verse that enshrines 
them is as beautiful, as admirable as ever. 
We felt warmly toward Hugo both as poet 
and politician, and we.loathed the French 
Emperor and his coup d'état and all the 
false and cowardly truckling to the clericals 
that brought about the Halt Before Rome ; 
we venerated the great conspirator Mazzint, 
and the greater liberator Garibaldi, and to 
have these men and their causes sung by 
a poet whose mastery in technique already 
raised our high enthusiasm was doubly 
delightful. His joy and deep knowledge 
in, and his exquisite interpretation of, the 
Greek singers and Medizval makers, also 
gave us intense and sympathetic pleasure. 
He loved the Z/izadethans and cherished the 
Border Ballads as we had learned to do. 
With his attitude toward the manifestations 
of official christianity at Rome and Moscow 
we were in whole-hearted sympathy. How 
were we not to rejoice in such a poet ? 

Of course, after a while, we began, some 
of us at least, to differ with the poet in 
degree ; we did not prize all Victor Hugo’s 
writings as he did, we could not always 
feel such strong disgust or admiration as 
he expressed towards the objects of his 
praisé or blame, we did not care for some 
of his later subjects as much as he did, we 
loyally but keenly regretted certain violent 
utterances, we began to make distinctions, 
especially when the poet wrote in prose— 
but the spell of his finest verse was still 
upon us, and so it remains. 

For myself, if I may speak of my own 
feelings in this critical matter, what of his 
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I read and re-read, what I know by heart, 
is to be found neither in his longer nar- 
rative nor in his later dramatic verse, but 
in the work of his lyrical or pensive moods 
—in the just and magnificent sonnets on 
the Ziizabethans, in poems filled, as is 
Hesperia, with the august music of the sea, 
or instinct with the Hellenic beauty and 
poignancy of Amactoria and the Sapphics, 
above all in the exquisite haunting melo- 
dies of the Ballad of Dreamland, and of 
that inimitable piece Zhe Forsaken Garden. 
There are exquisite songs for singing, 
noble elegies and dedications, superb pas- 
sages in the narratives, golden lines in the 
dramas, that do not fail to delight as they 
did at first, but the purely lyrical and 
pensive poems are those that seem to grow 
even more lovely as the years pass. 

A sincere passion for the Sea in all her 
moods, and as true a love for England, 
give peculiar nobility to much of Mr. 
Swinburne’s most impressive work, deep- 
ening the thought and strengthening the 
music, and imposing on the elaborate 
craftsmanship a sovran and serene sim- 


plicity of purpose. 
But English as he is, it is not only in 
his own country that he has been a living 


voice to his generation. He has found 
honour and admiration in the land of 
Villon and Baudelaire, of Hugo and 
Gautier, in that realm of France of which 
he and George Meredith of all our English 
poets have written most generously. And 
he is known as a master-poet in the land 
all English poets from Chaucer to Landor 
have loved, the land of Carducci, of 
Leopardi, of o, and of Dante—a land 
he has honoufed only less than his own. 
He has written much, and much he has 
written well; and surely, when his time 
comes, this man, having woven for him- 
self an immortal robe of honour, shall 
be summoned to the high fellowship of 
the great poets he has worthily praised, 
and like them “pass not crownless to 
Persephone.” 
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HERE is this characteristic of the 
vitality of all real attitudes, that they 
can be expressed in any number of ways, 
and are always taking on new. disguises. 
Everything that is really true is true for all 
the reasons of its opponents, as well as 
for all the reasons of its supporters. Blas- 
phemy itself is only the underside of holi- 
ness ; when Swift said, as a bitter joke, that 
if Christianity were abolished it would be 
a pity, since nobody could swear, he was 
expressing what is, in actual truth, one of 
the strongest arguments for the sanctity 
and necessity of the supernatural. It is 
the argument that without it we have 
no superlatives: that without it no one 
could say “God bless you” or “ God 
forbid”: that the language of lovers would 
suddenly be bankrupt with the. bankruptcy 
of theology. And when we find this about 
a view, that it is able to express itself, either 
religiously or sceptically, either gravely or 
flippantly, we are certain that it lives. 
Miss Fowler is chiefly interesting in 
literature because she has done this. She 
has shown that the view which we com- 
monly call Puritan has its underside of 
flippancy and clever entertainment ; that 
it can be sharpened into an idle epigram, 
or thrown out as an irreverence. She has 
expressed Puritanism in terms of deca- 
dence. 

The only scene to which her advent 
could be compared would be some sudden 
and sensational conduct in an Independent 
or other Roundhead at the Court of 
Charles II., who, after walking with a regu- 
lar step and a sour demureness through 
five years of the Restoration, should sud- 
denly stand on his head and wave his 
legs in the air. Perhaps it would be the 
best possible comment on the pleasures of 
the Court. Miss Fowler says, in effect, as 
such a man would say, “If this is the sort 
of thing you like, this is the sort of thing it 
is.” For it is impossible, of course, for 
anyone who wishes to admire Miss Fowler 
to take her descriptions of the crude and 
snappy Society of the idle rich as anything 
but a satire of it. If the satire is breath- 
less and flashy, and without a natural 
dignity, so is the Society. “Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby” is only the reductio ad 
absurdum of “Dodo.” And it has this 
great superiority to “ Dodo,” that whereas 
the latter has a lingering, weak respect for 
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titles and French creations, for duchesses 
talking paradox, and young men existing 
beautifully in the Park, Miss Fowler’s book 
has at the head of it, and under all its glare 
and flippancy, a certain amount of decent 
fanatical Roundhead bitterness. Some- 
times, often indeed, Miss Fowler pushes 
this raw caricature too far: the most 
imbecile dandy who walks about with 
epigrams on his cuff does not fire them off 
with quite so much indifference to his 
surroundings as Miss Fowler’s dandies do. 
But the method is better, and the picture 
ot these people should be a caricature ; it 
is only the caricature of a caricature. 
There is immeasurably more health, it 
may be conceived, in the old snobbery 
which described aristocrats in its penny 
novelettes as dowered with the virtues 
that they do attain—pride, beauty, the 
leaping of five-barred gates—than in the 
new snobbery which depicts them with the 
virtues they do not attain—wit and culture. 
“A Double Thread” is a more wholesome 
book than “ Tristram of Blent.” 
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HERBERT SPENCER 


By H. G. D. 


HE last of the great Victorian thinkers 
is still with us, a venerable figure 
amid a smaller generation. 

In the face of early poverty, of continual 
ill-health, of the world’s neglect, Mr. 
Spencer has toiled for more than half a 
century, with no thought of material reward. 
The Synthetic Philosophy is now complete. 
To even hint at the meaning of the giant 
work in a paragraph is possible only by a 
simile. It is as though one man, with his 
own hands, had laid the Atlantic cable. 
Between whole realms of thought once 
sundered Mr. Spencer has established a 
connection and a continuity. 


A Darwinian before Darwin—the very 


phrase “survival of the fittest” is his—Mr. 
Spencer has taken almost all knowledge for 
his province. Though helped by von 
Baer’s law that organic development is a 
change from a state of homogeneity to a 
state of heterogeneity, Mr. Spencer has 
amplified it and extended it from biology 
to psychology and sociology. More truly 
than any other he has been the “ spectator 
of all time and existence”; he plays the 
same air, the rhythm of evolution, through 
innumerable variations. A master both of 
the inductive and of the deductive methods, 
he deduces the various traits of evolution 
from the persistence of force through its 
derivative causes, and he has verified his 
deductions by an encyclopedic array of 
facts. He has seen “facts in laws and laws 
in facts.” The union of the analytic and 
the synthetic genius is his, and his, too, the 
still rarer combination of wide scientific 
knowledge with the quick flash of philo- 
sophic insight.» Thus he has been mis- 
understood by opposite schools, being too 
speculative for the one, too empirical for 
the other. But Mr. Spencer is not a mere 
empiricist, and is far from being a materi- 
alist. For him mind and matter are both 
forms of the same unknowable reality, and 
his ‘transfigured realism’ is closely akin 
to the position of Kant. Even if his meta- 
physical conclusion be shaken, his great 
results in the working out of evolution 
remain firm. 

Rather an Aristotelian than a Platonist, 
Mr. Spencer has the defects of his quali- 
ties. Though admirably clear and massive 
in style, he lacks—perhaps designedly— 
the’ literary graces. Always returning to 
facts and eschewing the methods of Plato 
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and Hegel, he gives us almost too much 
“dry light.” It always illuminates, but 
it is somewhat chill. 

To the foreign critics, as for instance, to 
Professor Ribot and Professor Héffding, 
Mr. Spencer appears even greater than to 
our own-; the loftiest mountain must be 
viewed from a distance. 

To what extent the Synthetic Philosophy 
will have to be re-built by later thinkers 
no man yet can say. It must needs be 
that in such a huge edifice some details are 
wrong, some stones misplaced, but it is 
safe to affirm that the general design will 
remain. For one man to have conceived, 
planned, and built it is the task of a giant. 
Perhaps it is the greatest constructive 
achievement in all modern thought. 
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TOTTERDILL 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT 


A Study 


PART I 


THE MAN OF IDEAS 

HE two Totterdills, father and son, sat 
in what might be called an active 

They had spent a happy after- 

noon together, if such bloodless content- 

ment could bear out the word, and, though 


silence. 


and was secluded from it only by a wire 
gauze blind, which barely served the pur- 
pose of discretion. The room was filled 
with books, but missed the dignity of a 
library, the exclusiveness of a study, be- 
cause there were too many series, and the 
bindings were neither old enough to be 


Each despised the other more than a little. 


there had been long intervals in which 
neither had spoken, this was the first time 
they were aware of it, and, waiting for the 
other to speak, each felt as awkward as he 
ordinarily looked. Both were bad actors, 
and the longer they waited the more 
obvious grew their discomfort, the more 
pregnant the silence. The room, or rather 
the apartment—for a room suggests human 
atmosphere—in which they sat looked out 
on the main street of a provincial town, 
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suggestive, nor so new as to please the 
eye. One felt that the volumes fulfilled 
merely the rational purpose of books, to 
record information, as the men performed 
only the logical functions of their kind. 
Sensitive persons on being told that Mr. 
Joseph Totterdill was the son of his father 
experienced a slight shock, as if they had 
inferred that he was the product of some 
calculation, rather than the fruit of any 
man’s body. Joseph Totterdill’s appear- 
ance was delicate, but as little refined as 
gt 
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a galvanometer is refined. His large, 
smooth, round forehead was made for 
reasoning, his pale eyes for observation, 
his small and admirably shaped mouth 
for logical speaking and the reception of 
appropriate nourishment. His fine brown 
beard gave him neither virility nor expres- 
sion, but simply advertised his age as 
about forty-three. He sat before a micro- 
scope at a table fitted into the window 
recess, whilst his father reclined in a chair 
so scientifically comfortable, so obviously 
designed for relaxation, that a stranger 
would have avoided it with the rebellious 
instinct of a child bidden to run about 
and play under unsympathetic observation. 
The chair’s history was written upon it; 
one knew that it had been procured at the 
precise moment when to recline becomes 
the privilege af age. Though of excellent 
quality and construction, it wore the look 
of those pieces of furniture included in 
parlour suites, and advertised with dismal 
propriety, “lady’s arm-chair”’and “ gentle- 
man’s arm-chair.” 

The visible man of the elder Totterdill 
was arranged in a convention peculiarly 
offensive to most people. He was osten- 
tatiously venerable, wearing his white hair 
long to his shoulders in unwholesome- 
looking curls. Lying on the arm of his 
chair were a shepherd’s plaid and a soft 
felt hat, and these, together with the heavy 
stick which Mr. Totterdill still held by its 
curved handle, proclaimed the fact that he 
had recently come in from walking. Now 
and then Mr. Joseph Totterdill involun- 
tarily frowned as his eyes fell on the plaid 
and wideawake so manifestly in the wrong 
place. The silence becoming unbearable he 
presently rose and, picking up the offend- 
ing articles, carried them out of the room. 

When he had returned to his place 
before the microscope, his father, the most 
human of the three, cleared his throat as 
one preparing for discussion. 

“JT wish to speak to you about Ida,” 
he said. 

The younger man got up, turned his 
chair round, sat down, crossed his legs, 
folded his arms, and gazed coldly at his 
father. 
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Ida was Joseph’s half sister, twelve years 
younger than himself. Both Mr. Totter- 
dill’s wives had expired—died were too 
active a word—within a few years of ful- 
filling their natural obligations to him. 
The first had borne him a son to continue 
his name, the second a daughter to solace 
his declining years. Both children had 
neglected their obvious duties : the son had 
never married, the daughter had, thus 
accepting responsibilities which made her 
less available for those offices which ‘it is 
no exaggeration to say Mr. Totterdill thrust 
upon her in the hour of her birth. Ida’s 
husband was an unforeseen accident of the 
pursuits to which her brother and father 
applied rather than devoted their lives. 
Both were notorious, though scarcely dis- 
tinguished botanists and entomologists. 
Mr. Henry Pixell was a celebrated travel- 
ler, and a collector of orchids; lean, 
brown, hot-eyed and eccentric ; a follower 
of strange ‘isms; hail fellow with Oriental 
and South American savages. During a 
temporary aberration into flesh and blood, 


due, he alleged, to an unaccustomed diet of 
animal food, he had desired and married 


Ida Totterdill. Two years later, when Mr. 
Pixell had regained his normal insanity, he 
heard himself called in the night; and 
when he rose up in the morning told his 
wife that he started that day for Brazil. 
She wished to go with him, but he frowned 
at the suggestion. 

“No, no,” he said, gesticulating wildly, 
“you will be in the way; you will want 
food, clothes, and things. I can live on 
caterpillars; baggage is a nuisance,” and 
immediately set about packing a small port- 
manteau. 

During his absence Ida’s brother came 
to live with her for propriety. 

“T have heard unpleasant things about 
Ida,” continued Mr. Totterdill. 

“That is a great nuisance, but no more 
than I expected,” said Joseph. 

“T trust you will not convey to others 
than myself the opinion so glibly expressed 
in the latter half of your sentence,” said 
Mr. Totterdill, in a tone of dry displeasure. 

“Why?” asked Joseph argumentatively. 
“Indiscreet behaviour cannot fail to be 
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noticed and commented upon, and it is 
surely undignified to attempt contradiction 
of that which is obvious to every intelligent 
observer.” 

His father looked at him with almost 
indignation. Each despised the other 
more than a little: Mr. Totterdill because 
Joseph was the logical extremity of him- 
self, Joseph because his father had twice 
lent himself to that absurd relation of 
which he was a visible consequence. 

“I did not imply actual or even at- 
tempted contradiction,” persisted Mr. 
Totterdill. ‘ However, it is true, then, 
that Ida permits more frequent interviews 
to Mr. James Pearson than is compatible 
with discretion?” | 

“ Perfectly true. I have already pointed 
out to my sister that such conduct is likely 
to prejudice her social reputation.” 

“That was foolish of you,” snapped 
Mr. Totterdill. 

“T am not aware,” said Joseph, with 
austere politeness, “that I have ever in my 
life given expression to views which were 


not the product of sound reasoning.” 
“TI believe you,” admitted Mr. Totter- 


dill. He was not quite capable of the 
ironic conclusion “hence you are a fool,” 
but continued: “ What I intended to con- 
vey was this. My experience of women” 
{the old man nearly blushed under his 
son’s impassive stare), “or rather my 
memory of what observant people have re- 
marked of average woman, and both Ida 
and her mother were average woman— 
yours on the contrary was exceptional ”— 
(Joseph bowed) “is that one cannot con- 
sider them as entirely rational beings. In 
face of a logical exposition of facts they 
frequently remain unconvinced ; and in- 
stead of profiting by advice, tend rather to 
pursue an opposite line of conduct.” 

“That is extremely foolish and unreason- 
able,” said Joseph, coldly. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Totterdill, shifting 
his feet irritably; “but it is nevertheless 
true of the sex.” 

“T should have supposed that my sister 
was not wanting in intelligence,” said 
Joseph almost airily. 

“Nor is she; but she is a woman.” 
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“That surely,” said Joseph, in a tone 
of philosophical inquiry, “is only a state- 
ment of degrees? I fail to see why women 
should not reason correctly within the limit 
of their faculties, even if they have not the 
sustained power necessary to arrive at per- 
fectly just conclusions. However,” he 
added, with filial deference, “since you 
are of the opinion that I was mistaken in 
speaking to Ida as I did, what course of 
action do you suggest that I should have 
pursued ?” 

“You should have spoken to Mr. James 
Pearson.” 

Joseph coloured slightly under his parch- 
ment skin. 

“And exposed myself to the risk of 
physical violence at his tands?” he asked 
in a tone of shaken dignity. 

“Not if you used tact in making your 
communication,” replied his father. “ Mr. 
Pearson is a gentleman and, but for his 
unfortunate attachment to your sister, a 
man of honour.” 

“Tact!” said Joseph with a triumphant 
sneer. “The word is unworthy of you, 
father; an idle word constantly in the 
mouth of loose-thinking people who are 
incapable of expressing themselves clearly. 
If you will refer to your ‘Skeat,” I believe 
you will find that it is derived from a root 
which means ‘touch’ or ‘feeling,’ one of 
those verbal evasions, the last resort of 
feeble minds.” 

There were times when Mr. Totterdill 
regretted the exemplary education of his 
son. 

“ However,” continued the latter with 
a complacent feeling of victory, “who has 
spoken to you of Ida’s behaviour?” 

“ Mrs. Campion,” said his father shortly. 
If it were possible there was a gleam of 
malicious amusement in Joseph’s pale blue 
eyes. People had said that Mr. Totterdill 
might marry yet a third time, and that 
Mrs. Campion was more than willing. 

“You cannot fail to admit,” continued 
Mr. Totterdill in a slightly hurried voice, 
“that my informant is a person of sound 
judgment and praiseworthy motives.” 

“Undoubted judgment, exemplary mo- 
tives,” said Joseph drily, “Iam glad to 
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learn, by the way, that the unscientific 
expression you lately used, was contagious 
rather than deliberate. What remedy did 
Mrs. Campion propose ?” 

“Mrs. Campion did not presume to 
propose anything,” replied his father tartly ; 
“she however agreed with me as to the 
wisdom of two alternatives: either that you 
should take Ida abroad for a few months, 
or that you, or I, should speak to Mr. 
Pearson’s relatives, and beg them to per- 
suade him of the folly and inconvenience 
of his conduct.” 

“The latter course would be preferable, 
or, to be exact, the last half of the latter 
alternative,” said Joseph anxiously. He 
had an uneasy suspicion that Mrs. 
Campion wished him out of the way 
for her own ends. 

“No, I do not think so,” retorted his 
father, with a touch of warmth. It is a 
mistake to increase the field of discussion. 
In such a case as this, least said soonest 
mended. In time the gossip will die a 
natural death.” 

“That seems to me inconclusive,” said 
Joseph, “and your use of popular 
phrases encourages me to believe that you 
do not speak from conviction. A _ thing 
is a fact or not a fact. In this case it 
is unfortunately true that Ida has shown 
a want of judgment in her constant 
society with Mr. James Pearson. How 
many or how few persons know of it is 
a matter of little consequence. And as 
for it dying a natural death, that is absurd ; 
a fact lives for ever whether people re- 
member it or not,” he added reverently, 
like an only mourner. “The reasonable 
thing to do,” continued Mr. Joseph 
Totterdill, with a brisk air of worldliness, 
“when a fact is objectionable—as in 
the present instance I am bound to con- 
fess it is—is to neutralize it with other 
and contradictory facts, such as breaking 
off the connection. As for Mrs. Cam- 
pion’s suggestion that I should take Ida 
abroad, that is preposterous. Ida would 
not be a congenial travelling companion, 
nor do I feel called upon to endure the 
noise and discomfort of Continental hotels 
on account of her perversity.” 
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“What are you going to do, then, to 
break off the connection,” asked Mr. 
Totterdill impatiently. 

“T shall repeat my admonition to Ida 
when I reach her house,” answered 
Joseph, with stubborn mildness, “and I 
shall also communicate with the relatives 
of Mr. James Pearson to the effect that 
his conduct is unbecoming and _pre- 
judicial to Ida’s position as the wife of 
Henry Pixell. And now I shall be 
glad if you will not interrupt me ‘for fif- 
teen minutes. I wish to verify certain 
important observations I have made on 
the disposition of the -essential organs of 
Arum maculatum. 

So saying, Mr. Joseph Totterdill rose 
and, returning his chair with punctilious 
accuracy to its original position, resumed 
his botanical investigations. His father 
said no more, but seating himself at his 
roll-top desk applied himself to the MS. 
which he had been engaged upon that 
morning. 

Presently tea was brought into the study 
by an almost improperly sexless housemaid, 
dressed with horrid suitability to her call- 
ing. Father and son ate largely of well- 
buttered muffins, and drank many cups of 
tea with serious avidity. The elder made 
noises, the younger did not. Neither 
smoked, and the two men sat hiccough- 
ing gently until Mr. Joseph Totterdill drew 
out his watch and stated his intention of 
leaving. 

“But I thought you were going to stay 
the night?” observed his father with some 
surprise. 

“Such was my original intention, I 
admit, though I did not say so,” said 
Joseph severely. 

“I have already ordered Jane to pre- 
pare a room for you, and also to make 
extra provision for dinner,” grumbled the 
elder. 

“That was injudicious,” ventured Joseph, 
“but the loss need not be irreparable. The 
edibles will surely keep until to-morrow, 
when you can invite Mrs. Campion to dine 
with you. Apparently,” he added, as he 
gathered up his specimens, “ you owe her 
a return of hospitality.” 
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Mr. Totterdill glared at his offspring, 
but restrained himself. ‘“ May I ask the 
reason for your change of plan ?” he asked, 
with sinister affability. 

“ Certainly,” responded Joseph. “I find 
that by an unpardonable oversight I 


the door. ‘ You are in good time for your 
train,” he said with formal politeness as 
they shook hands ; “ you will excuse me if 
I do not come with you to the station?” 

“T should prefer that you did not,” said 
Mr. Joseph Totterdill. 


He found Pearson lying motionless on a shelving heap of rubbish. 


omitted to bring my statistics of the re- 
lative preponderance of proterogynous and 
proterandrous plants in a selected number 
of dichogamous species.” 

Mr. Totterdill rose to accompany him to 


PART II 
THE MAN OF ACTION 
- was close upon eleven o’clock when 
Mr. Joseph Totterdill approached the 


residence of Mr. Henry Pixell. Prospect 
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House was three miles from the railway 
station, and hung upon the brink of an 
abandoned quarry ; the garden wall, which 
zig-zagged along the edge of the precipice 
like the bastioned rampart of a goblin city, 
was indeed continuous on its outer aspect 
with the working face of the stone. Below 
was a sheer descent of nearly a hundred 
feet. The quarry had been cut back into 
the cliff of a turbulent river crossed by a 
stone bridge of three arches bearing the 
highway ; which, after a long ascending 
curve, passed the drive gate of Prospect 
House, and, as with a last effort, lifting 
itself over the hill, declined in a gentle 
slope on its way to the sea. 

Joseph Totterdill rested on the bridge 
to adjust his mind from its habitually 
minute cogitations to the larger scale of 
visible objects, and to husband his breath 
for the tedious ascent before him. A 
violent wind had dropped, though the 
clouds were still moving rapidly from the 
south-west, with a fine drizzle of rain at 
intervals. The river was full and swift, 
pale with foam, and slid under the arches 
without any sound, except a deep gurgling 
against the buttressed piers. On the other 
side of the stream a white mist ascended, 
and, filling the bottom of the quarry, made 
the upper part of the cliff darker by 
contrast. Seen thus, the harsh line of the 
wall cutting the sky, recalled the confines 
of some Castle Dangerous rising out of a 
fairy sea. From the bridge only the roof 
of Mr. Pixell’s house was visible—a long 
roof, indescribably saurian, as if some 
gigantic reptile were crouching ready to 
spring over the wall, and descend into the 
quarry. Under the flying moon the wet 
slates gleamed like scales. 

The sight affected Joseph Totterdill un- 
pleasantly with a sudden realization of his 
sister’s loneliness—as nearly pity perhaps as 
his sapless nature was capable of feeling. 
His narrow, but shrewd, intelligence made 
him aware that on her part Ida’s marriage 
had been a step into the dark, guided only 
by the will-o’-the-wisp attractions of a 
fanatic, whose character would not bear the 
continuous regard of intimacy; and that 
James Pearson was in the truest sense her 


natural affinity. For himself he could not 
understand how people could suffer dis- 
comfort and censure for the sake of a com- 
panionship frowned upon by convention. 
He supposed that Ida and James Pearson 
were in love with each other—an unhealthy 
condition he associated vaguely with pictures 
of corsets on the advertisement pages of 
ladies’ journals. Joseph himself experienced 
a tepid pleasure in contemplating these works 
of art, and believed that lovers derived a 
similar gratification from each ‘other’s 
presence. That being so, he wondered 
why they did not, as himself, indulge their 
fancy by stealth, instead of affronting their 
neighbours by meeting openly. 

Though, indeed, Mrs. Pixell and James 
Pearson were the subjects of one of those 
tragic loves, hopeless as inevitable, and 
purged by very hopelessness of any thought 
of dishonesty—belonging to each other at 
sight, irrevocably and without a word on 
either side, it was enough for them to see 
each other’s face, hear each other’s voice, 
whether alone or in a crowd made but 
little difference. 

Unused to speculation about his fellow 
creatures, Joseph went on to think of the 
practical and unpleasant.task of his ap- 
proaching interview with Ida, The idea of 
personal inconvenience obscured the diviner 
feeling, and gave place to righteous anger ; 
so that he bent himself to the long ascent 
rehearsing the bitterest speeches. 

About fifty yards beyond the bridge the 
highway swung round to the right after 
giving off a cart road into the quarry.» The 
rain had ceased, and the moon shone bright 
and hard out of a momentarily cloudless 
sky. Joseph lowered his umbrella, shook 
it and using it for a walking stick, slowly 
picked his way up the hill. For some 
distance the mist tried his breathing, so 
that he muffled his mouth in his woollen 
comforter with his left hand; but by the 
time he had rounded the curve, and was in 
sight of the drive gate, he was in a clearer 
air and walked upright, his footsteps 
quickened with ill-humour. The drive to 
Prospect House ran through shrubberies in 
a double curve to the left, where a second 
gate gave on toa rectangular lawn, reaching 
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from the drawing-room window to the 
boundary wall. As Joseph unlatched the 
gate with the point of his umbrella and 
pushed it open, he was surprised to see 
that the drawing-room was lit up. His 
eyes were fixed on the long, yellow blind of 
the French window, and, as he watched, 
two shadows appeared, lengthened, melted 
together, and separated. Then the window 
opened, and James Pearson stepped out on 
to the moonlit lawn. 

Joseph let go the gate, which swung to 
with a crash. Pearson started, ran con- 
fusedly this way and that, and finally darted 
across the lawn. .Joseph stood open- 
mouthed, too taken aback to shout a 
warning ; he had a momentary glimpse of 
Pearson’s figure, humped against the sky ; 
there was a muffled cry, a rasping fall, then 
silence. 

When James Pearson paid his first and 
only clandestine visit to Ida Pixell, to hold 
her in his arms for the first and last time 
before leaving England, he did not reckon 
the length of the journey. 

Joseph Totterdill fetched his breath in 
a feeble “Good gracious!” and moved 
irresolutely. His essential cowardice kept 
his mind upon his own horror. 

“Good gracious!” he repeated, “how 
he frightened me.” 

He stood with one hand over his heart, 
mechanically counting its pulsations. 
Then, trembling all over and with belated 
presence of mind, he crept to the wall, 
and murmured foolishly : 

“Pearson, I say, Pearson, it’s me; it’s 
Joseph Totterdill.” And again “ Don’t be 
foolish, Pearson ; I’ll not tell anybody.” 

There was no answer. Joseph sat down 
under the wall to steady his shaking limbs. 

“Why,” he muttered, “the man must 
be killed—killed, and I saw it happen.” 
That was the essential fact, “I saw it 
happen.” 

Aroused by the definite idea, his narrow 
mind worked logically round to the conse- 
quences to himself. If Pearson were dead 
there would be an inquest, and he, Joseph 
Totterdill, would be called as a witness. 
His first thought was for self-preservation. 
Oh, he must not be dragged into. that ! 
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To be bullied perhaps by the coroner, 
catechised by the village grocer. And the 
scandal of it. People talked about Ida 
and James Pearson, and how strange it 
would appear that he should have returned 
unexpectedly to find them together. It 
would all come out at the inquest. 

“T saw it happen,” he muttered. “ No 
I didn’t, I didn’t !” he protested, as if to a 
visible accuser. “ That’s just it,” he snig- 
gered hysterically; “I don’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

He became calmer. Fear gave spurs to 
cunning, and his brain worked with the 
smoothness and celerity of a machine. It 
was very clear from Pearson’s confusion 
that his visit to Ida was intended to be a 
secret. In all probability Joseph Totterdill 
was the only living person aware of the 
meeting, and that only by accident. He 
spread out his hands in an awkward ges- 
ture of irresponsibility. It was no business 
of his. 

Presently the French widow opened, and 
Ida looked out. Joseph crouched under 
the shadow of the wall. Ida shaded her 
eyes and called softly: 

“ Jim, Jim.” 

It. struck Joseph as exquisitely humo- 
rous that Ida should be calling Jim whilst 
he was lying dead at the bottom of the 
quarry. He wagged his beard in the 
shadow and whispered: “It’s no use your 
calling, he won’t come again.” 

Ida stepped outside and looked up and 
down, listening. “Is anybody there?” 
she called sharply. Her deep sigh of relief 
was perfectly audible, and served for 
Joseph. She went back into the drawing- 
room and fastened the window. 

Joseph Totterdill got up and, stepping 
gingerly into the moonlight, surveyed him- 
self all round. It was fortunate that it had 
been raining, otherwise there might have 
been a stain on his overcoat where he had 
sat down. He went to immense pains to - 
rearrange his clothing and resume his 
expression of meaningless dignity ; though 
like most criminals—and at that moment 
Joseph Totterdill was to all intents and 
purposes a criminal—he overlooked the 
most obvious considerations. In spite of 
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all his efforts to be calm, his weak chin 
trembled, and at intervals his teeth ground 
together in a spasmodic clenching. Hug- 
ging the shadow he at last reached the 
gate, and shutting it with a decisive crash, 
walked briskly up the drive and round to 
the front door. He coughed noisily and 
made an unneccessary rattling with his 
latch-key as he let himself in. 

Ida rose as he entered the drawing-room; 
and one hand went up to her breast. 

She was a strikingly beautiful woman, 
with Joseph’s delicate features quickened 
by emotion, her expression dominated by 
her wide brow and large, mournful eyes. 
She was pale, but apparently composed. 
Joseph, a ridiculous feature, still wearing 
his hat, stood leaning on his umbrella; 
staring at her with a silly smile. He tried 
to speak, but his quivering lips refused to 
form a word. Ida’s face grew paler, and 
her eyes opened very wide. 

“Tt has been very wet, but it is not 
raining at all now,” said Joseph at last, in 
a hoarse cackle. Ida’s colour came back, 
and she sat down again. 

“Won't you take off your overcoat, 
Joseph?” she said quietly. 

“ Certainly, certainly, in a minute,” said 
Joseph testily, because reminded of his 
oversight. “I wished to explain why I came 
home to night.” He spoke in a loud 
monotone, his goggling eyes fixed on hers, 
as if he held only by them, and would fall 
to pieces if he looked away. He was 
conscious of lurching knees and extreme 
thirst. 

Ida smiled haughtily: she, though mis- 
taken, had her own opinion as to the 
reason for Joseph’s return. 

“T found that I had left some important 
papers behind me, the absence of which 
made it impossible to continue the observa- 
tions I was engaged upon,” said Joseph, 
speaking the plain truth with all the 
outward symptoms of an elaborate liar. Ida 
did not speak, but unconsciously glanced 
up at the grandfather’s clock in the corner. 

“T came by the 8.30 train,” he ex- 
plained, “ but my asthma was troublesome, 
so that I took longer than usual to walk 
from the station.” 
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“T thought I heard you twenty minutes 
ago,” said Ida, speaking calmly, but looking 
him straight in the face. Joseph’s eye- 
balls cracked. 

“Oh, I’m sure you must have been 
mistaken, Ida,” he said, abjectly. 

“Well, hadn’t you better take your wet 
things off—if your breath is bad?” 
observed Ida coldly, as she turned away 
her head and picked up a book. Joseph 
left the room with stiff, jerky, footsteps ; he 
felt that he needed immense concentration 
of energy to perform reflex movements, and 
the pattern of the carpet nearly made him 
stumble. When he came back into the 
drawing room, Ida asked him if he would 
have anything to eat or drink. 

“Well, do you know,” said Joseph, with 
almost archness, ‘‘I believe I would like a 
little whiskey or brandy—if there is any in 
the house.” 

Ida looked at him keenly, but after a 
a moment’s hesitation answered : 

“Yes, there is some whiskey in the 
dining-room.” 

When she returned with the decanter 
and glass, Joseph continued to apologise 
for his unusual indulgence. 

“T am not a believer in alcohol, as you 
know,” he said, “and I have heard that 
it is contra-indicated in asthmatical con- 
ditions ; but I fancy, to-night, that a little 
whiskey will do me good.” 

In his ignorance of its effects, he poured 
out a quantity of spirit which would have 
alarmed a moderate drinker. After swal- 
lowing a mouthful, with a self-conscious 
smile as if he were the subject of an 
interesting experiment, Joseph felt better. 
He leaned back in his chair and stretched 
out his legs. He had the criminal’s perverse 
desire to talk round the subject he feared. 

“Has anybody called?” he asked, in a 
tone of polite curiosity. 

“ Nobody,” answered his sister, without 
flinching. 

“I didn’t suppose that anybody would,” 
said Joseph foolishly, and drank some 
more whiskey. Ida’s deliberate untruth 
seemed somehow a vindication of himself. 
Further emboldened, he pursued the hidden 
context of his words. 
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“1 think we ought to have some pro- 
tection put up on the garden wall,” he 
said, with an awkward attempt to be casual, 
“an unclimbable fence, or even broken 
glass.” 

Ida turned quickly in her chair and 
gazed at him in exquisite agony. Joseph 
felt her eyes, and avoided them. He 
smiled in a ghastly way, he intended to 
be reassuring. 

“Of course it is not dangerous to our- 
selves,” he said, “but there is a risk 
that—tradesmen’s boys, or somebody— 
might be tempted to climb up to see 
what is on the other side.” 

Ida’s breath came back in a_ long 
gasping sigh, and her figure relaxed. 
With the spirit warming his veins Joseph 
felt more self-controlled; he grew pot 
valiant, and even began to find a per- 
verted pleasure in playing on his sister’s 
tortured nerves. 

“To see what is on the other side,” 
he repeated, with a stupid smile. He 
wished to test his mind against the 
horror as one would lead a jibbing horse 
up to a traction engine. He was not gifted 
with a vivid pictorial imagination ; but, as 
he sat sipping his whiskey, his mental 
vision travelled across the lawn and up 
the wall and plunged into the depths of 
the quarry. The sweat broke out on his 
forehead, and the glass crashed suddenly 
in his hand. 

The body! he had forgotten the body ! 

They started to their feet at the same 
moment with their eyes glued to each 
other’s faces. Joseph was the first to 
recover. “Good gracious!” he exclaimed, 
stooping to wipe the whiskey from his 
trousers. “How clumsy of me. I must 
have had a slight rigor ; but these tumblers 
are ridiculously thin.” 

He began to pick up the pieces of 
broken glass one by one, and to place 
them on the tray. 

“Why, how nervous you are to-night, 
Ida,” he said in a loud angry voice, though 
his own hands were trembling. “ Hadn’t 
better go to bed ?” 


She mastered her agitation with a violent 
effort. 


“Will you turn out the lamp?” she 
asked. 

“T am not quite ready to retire, Ida,” 
said Joseph with elaborate dignity, “I have 
matters to attend to—important matters.” 

*- Very well, I'll go and lock up.” 

Joseph sat down before the fire, and 
listened to Ida as she went out into the 
kitchen and locked the back door. She was 
a long time at the front, and Joseph had a 
sudden suspicion. He got up and tip-toed 
out of the drawing-room. The front door 
stood ajar, and Ida was not to be seen. 
Joseph’s heart began to beat rapidly, 
thumping in his ears to the measure of 
“The body, the body, the body.” 

“Ida!” he called in a strangled voice. 
His sister appeared at the end of the 
shrubbery. 

“Why don’t you come in and go to 
bed,” said Joseph irritably, “instead of 
prowling about in this ridiculous manner ? 
It’s not respectable.” 

Mrs. Pixell came in, and wishing him an 
abrupt “ good night,” began to ascend the 
staircase. Joseph closed the door and laid 
his hand on the bolt. Then, with an after- 
thought, he called, “Ida, do not be alarmed 
if you hear me moving about, I am going 
out treacling.” 

Mrs. Pixell paused at the turn of the 
stair, with her hand on the rail. 

“Don’t you think you ought to go to 
bed?” she asked; “I thought you said 
your chest was bad.” 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that I should 
secure certain nocturnal moths before to- 
morrow,” said Joseph. “Go to bed. I 
really believe, Ida,” he added, “that you 
think I’m the worse for liquor.” 

Mrs. Pixell continued her ascent without 
speaking. 

Joseph returned to the drawing-room, 
and sat down to consider his plans. The 
first effect of the whiskey was passing off, 
and he felt horribly shaky. It was im- 
perative that Pearson’s body should be 
removed from the quarry. Joseph saw 
very clearly that he was an accessory 
after the fact, and since his manner 
had already attracted Ida’s attention, very 
awkward questions might be asked: such 
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as why had he not given immediate infor- 
mation of the accident; why had he not 
gone to Pearson’s assistance, since it was 
possible that he was yet alive ? 

He got a fresh tumbler and poured him- 
self out some more whiskey, artfully adding 
water to the decanter to preserve a decent 
level. Thrice he got up with the intention 
of setting about his task; thrice he sat 
down again, cramped with fear. At last 
the hands of the clock pointing to half- 
past twelve warned him that further delay 
was dangerous. He procured the dark 
lantern he used for night work, and, after a 
final gulp of whiskey, stole out of the house 
and made for the quarry. 

He found Pearson lying motionless on a 
shelving heap of rubbish beside one of the 
rusty cranes. Joseph was almost glad to 
find that he was dead. Pearson was a tall 
finely-built man of thirty-five, and Joseph 
thought of his heavy limbs as a personal 
grievance. For a long time he shrank 
from touching the body, but crept round 
it at a little distance, shooting the rays of 
his lantern on the white face. Apparently 
Pearson had died from internal injuries, 
since, with the exception of a slight 
abrasion on the right temple, there were 
no visible wounds or bruises. Though 
sick with fear Joseph had his wits about 
him. He took the precaution to remove 
a tuft of grass from Pearson’s clenched 
fingers, and, stumbling over the rubbish 
heaps, searched for his hat which had 
fallen some distance away. It was now 
very dark and raining steadily. Joseph 
left the body, and crossing the floor of the 
quarry to the bank of the river, a distance 
of about twenty yards, peered up and down 
until he found a place between the black- 
berry bushes where there was a clear drop 
of six feet into deep water. 

He returned to the body, set down his 
lantern, and taking off his coat, summoned 
up all his strength and courage. After 
nearly a quarter of an hour’s pulling and 
rolling he succeeded in getting Pearson’s 
body to the brink of the river. Then he 
rested himself for the final effort. Pearson 
lay on his face, his head towards the water, 
one arm doubled under his forehead, the 
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other stretched limply by his side, palm 
uppermost. Joseph stood over the body 
with one foot planted firmly on either side, 
and stooping, passed his hands under the 
armpits, and locked his fingers against the 
dead man’s breast. Exerting all his 
muscles he lifted the awful burden, push- 
ing out the loose, dangling legs with his 
foot until they hung over the stream. At 
the last moment he felt a throb under his 
interlaced fingers. His hands _ relaxed 
their clutch in a spasm of horror, and Pear- 
son’s body plunged heavily into the water. 

Joseph fell on his hands and knees, and 
remained staring down into the river. 
Then he’ rose and rubbed his hands 
feverishly against his thighs as if he would 
wipe off the memory of that terrible move- 
ment. He thought of the bridge, and 
hurrying back for his lantern, picked up 
Pearson’s hat, ran out of the quarry and 
down the road. He clung to the parapet 
of the bridge like a drowned fly. It 
seemed an age, but at last a dark some- 
thing shot out from under the arch, rolled 
over in the flood, and, as Joseph turned 
the glare of his lantern on the surface, it 
seemed as if the dead features of James 
Pearson smiled up at him ironically. He 
dashed Pearson’s hat into the water and 
turned shudderingly away. 

For a few days Joseph Totterdill lived 
in a state of abject fear. Pearson’s disap- 
pearance was not made public for a whole 
week, when a notice came from Waterloo 
Station, where his luggage had been sent 
in advance, en route for the Continent, 
His mother became alarmed, and enquiries 
were made, which led to Mrs. Pixell’s frank 
statement that Pearson had paid her a fare- 
well visit on his way up to London. Thus 
Joseph Totterdill learned that his crime 
had been gratuitous, and suffered the 
purgatory of his sister's haggard face as 
she watched daily for the letter which 
never came. Whatever her suspicions, she 
did not stoop to question him. 

It was three weeks before Pearson’s 
body was found two miles down the river. 
People were impressed by the mournful 
candour of Mrs. Pixell’s evidence as the 
last person who had seen Pearson alive. 
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An acute observer remarked that his 
physical death appeared to make but 
little difference to her. They had parted. 
Mr. Joseph Totterdill’s appearance at 
the inquest was not considered neces- 
since he had not reached home 
until twenty minutes after James 
Pearson left Prospect House. The 
medical evidence was interesting. De- 
from certain symptoms, had 
apparently been drowned while in a state 
of insensibility. This was curious but 
not impossible, since there were many 
places on the banks of the river where a 
man falling might sustain severe injuries 
before reaching thé water. Public but 
unspoken knowledge of Pearson’s un- 
fortunate attachment to Mrs. Pixell pre- 
vented a sentimental jury from even 
hinting at suicide, and they returned a 
verdict of accidental death. 

About four months after Pearson’s 
death Mrs. Pixell received a long and 
extraordinary Communication from her 


sary, 


ceased, 
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husband. For many years, he said, he 
had been convinced of the fallacy of 
European social customs, and after 
severe meditation in the primeval forest 
had decided to identify himself with a 
tribe of Tapuyas or native Indians, who, 
he asserted, had reached the highest state 
of true civilization. Since polygamy was 
one of their obligatory customs he had 
married, according to native rites, the two 
daughters of their chief. As he did not 
suppose that Mrs. Pixell shared his en- 
lightenment he advised her to take the 
customary steps to secure her freedom. 

Mrs. Pixell ignored her advantage, 
while refusing to accept an allowance 
from her husband. Mr. Joseph Totterdill 
interpreted her inaction as a personal 
grievance. He had supposed that Ida 
would divorce her husband and return to 
the paternal roof. Her determination to 
live alone with memory removed a sound 
reason why the elder Totterdill should 
not marry Mrs. Campion. 


A LOVE-SONG 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR 


THE cup, most rude and homely, 
Thou, the rich, deep-glowing wine ;— 
I, the strings, stretched ever dumbly ; 
Thou, the melody divine. 


I, the blank leaves; who would con them, 
All unmeaning and the same? 

Thou, the story printed on them ;— 

I, the lamp, and thou, the flame. 


Thou, the life, the breath and passion, 
Joy and fire and radiance rare, 
Victory and consolation 

Heaven sent into earthly air ; 


I, the outward cast about thee, 

That men may love, but harm thee not; 
Scorned, a common thing, without thee, 
Shrining thee, in thee forgot. 
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PICTURES ON THE SKIN 


The Experiences of a Society Tattoo Artist 


By PAT BROOKLYN 


The photographs reproduced in this article are strictly 
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HAT tattooing is one of the earliest, 

if not actually the earliest, form of 
recording events is clearly shown by the 
recent discovery of an ancient Egyptian 
mummy near Thebes, which eminent 
Egyptologists affirm dates from 3000 B.C., 
and which bore several tattooed designs 
upon the arms and chest. On being trans- 
lated these turned out to be a record of 
several of the more notable happenings 
during the mummy’s lifetime. In spite 
of the centuries which had passed since 
the work was executed the designs were 
still plainly discernible, and to all appear- 
ances might have been punctured in the 
skin only a few days before the dis- 
covery of the mummy.~ The record they 
revealed was most interesting, for one 
picture recorded that on a certain date the 
marriage of the deceased to the daughter 
of a neighbouring prince took place, whilst 
another recorded an important trading 
transaction, and the third chronicled the 
birth of a son and heir. One peculiar 
feature which is calculated to show that 
tattooing was in general use amongst the 
more noble classes of that period as a 
means of keeping records is the fact that 
the tattooing-needies with which the work 
had evidently been executed were found 
in the coffin along with the mummy; 
and this seems to foster the idea that 
each man was during his life-time his 


own “record-keeper,” and that at his 
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death his “pens and ink” were buried 
with him. Another circumstance which 
leads us to believe that tattooing is an 
ancient custom is the fact that it is 
mentioned in the Bible—namely in 
Leviticus, chapter xix.—and from this 
we may conclude that it was a common 
practice in those times also. 

There is no telling, however, as to when 
or by whom the process was first invented ; 
but, be its origin what it may, the fact 
nevertheless remains that at the present 
day tattooing is steadily growing in favour 
with all classes of the community, and 
that, whereas a few years ago it was only 
practised amongst sea-faring men who 
decorated their arms and chests—and in 
some instances their legs also—with crude 
designs pricked laboriously by hand, and 
coloured by means of gunpowder rubbed 
in whilst the punctures were bleeding, 
many royalties and prominent members 
of Society of both sexes now carry on their 
bodies pictures and designs which are real 
works of art, and which have taken hours, 
and in some cases days, to “ paint.” 

Tattooing is now also being utilised as 
a means by which a natural looking, and 
absolutely permanent complexion can be 
obtained by those to whom Nature has 
been unkind in this respect, and it would 
cause some considerable commotion in 
smart society were the names-of some of 
the ladies who have resorted to the art of 
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the tattoo artist to enhance their charms 
to be made public; but naturally the 
tattooer is, like the lawyer and doctor, 
bound to secrecy by professional etiquette, 
and the names of his clients are never dis- 
closed except by their special permission. 

There are in England to-day a number 
of tattoo artists, some good, some bad, 


THE DESIGN TATTOOED ON THE ARM OF 
THE PRINCESS CHIMAY. 


and some merely indifferent, 
number of those who really excel at their 
profession ma$ be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, for the tattoo artist is like 
the poet, born and not made, and no 


but the 


amount of practice will make a real 
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artist of a tattooer, should he lack the 
natural aptitude and talent for his work. 
It is generally conceded amongst those 
who know anything about tattooing that 
probably the finest tattoo artist of the 
day is Mr. Tom Riley, who frequents 
the Earl’s Court Exhibitions, where he 
has quarters in the Western Arcade; and 
an eminent Royal Academician, who has 
been tattooed by him, says that his is 
the finest work in the world, both from an 
artistic point of view and for minuteness of 
detail. It can naturally be inferred that 
the experiences of an artist of Mr. Riley’s 
standing should furnish an almost inex- 
haustible fund of stories and anecdotes 
concerning his royal and aristocratic clients, 
and the reproduction of some of the 
designs he has, at one time and another, 
worked upon them would cause little 
short of a sensation were they to be 
published. I must therefore be con- 
sidered especially fortunate in being able 
to place before the readers of the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE the photographs 
which illustrate this article, nearly all of 
which now appear for the first time, and 
every one of which is published by the 
express permission of Mr. Riley’s clients. 

It is strange how the tattooing craze 
develops in a man or woman when once 
they have submitted to the operation; it 
grows on them gradually, yet imperceptibly, 
and though they may have had the first 
design done more from a feeling of curi- 
osity than anything else—and with the fixed 
determination only to have the one—yet 
when once that one design is placed 
indelibly on the body, they have a 
strange desire to have another, and yet 
another after that, and so they go on, 
constantly adding to the picture gallery on 
their skin. 

Last year a letter from a correspondent 
appeared in one of the popular weekly 
papers, which is worth quoting in 
extenso, as it shows cleatly to what ends 
a tattoo enthusiast will go to add_ to 
his collection of pictures. Here it is :— 

“Diaries have such a trick of getting 
lost, or, like certain useful members of 
society, not being there when wanted, 
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that I decided a 
novel form which simply could not go 
Whenever anything of interest 
me I had a record of it 
tattooed on my body in the form of a 
with the beneath it. The 
‘entry’ in the diary is a picture 
of my bride and myself standing at the 


many years ago on 
astray. 
happened. to 
picture date 
first 


ONE OF THE LARGEST PIECES OF TATTOO- 
ING DONE BY MR. RILEY. THE SNAKE IS 
I5FT. LONG, WINDING SEVERAL TIMES 
AROUND THE BODY. THE WORK TOOK 
THREE MONTHS. 
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altar; the next a presentment of a 
carriage accident which almost saved me 
the necessity of any further biographical 
notes ; the third a cricket scene in which 
I scored my first century, and so on, 
until now my diary consists of over a 
hundred pictures and space is getting 
limited.” Thus it will be seen that the 
same idea which was in use amongst the 
ancient Egyptians 3000 years before Christ, 
and which no doubt was the primary 
cause of the origin of tattooing, occurred to 
a man living nearly 5000 years afterwards, 
although doubtless this gentleman who 
turned his body into a living diary 
imagined at the time that he was the 
originator of quite a new method of 
keeping records, as is evinced by his 
letter. The circumstance certainly goes 
to prove one thing, however, and that is 
that “there is nothing new under the 
” 

Tattooing is more or less practised, or 
has been common at some time or other, 
amongst nearly every savage nation in 
the world, and it is still to be seen amongst 
the inhabitants of countries situated so 
widely apart as Lapland and New Zealand, 
Mexico and Japan; and doubtless the 
custom of the North American Indians 
of painting their faces and bodies had 
its origin in the far-off past in tattooing. 
There are few nations, at the present 
day, amongst whom tattooing is more 
general than it is amongst the Japanese 
and as a nation they také first place as 
tattoo artists; but there is not a Japanese, 
tattoo artist whose work can compare with 
that of Mr. Riley either as regards detail, 





course, 
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delicacy, or the fineness of the lines in 
the pictures, and the illustrations which 
are reproduced show not only the dis- 
tinction of styles, but also the difference 
n the methods and appliances used by 


Mr. Riley and a Japanese tattoo artist. 
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“ shading ” 


and “filling-in” comparatively 
large areas of any one colour; and it would 
be absolutely impossible for a Japanese 


artist to tattoo a photograph on a man’s 
arm, though this has often been done by 
Mr. Riley, and I can personally vouch for 


A GERMAN LADY, WELL KNOWN IN SOCIETY, WHOSE ARMS ARE COVERED 
WITH TATTOOED DESIGNS, EXECUTED BY MR. RILEY. 


The Japanese work is all hand-work, 
as contrasted with the electric machine- 
work done by Mr. Riley, although, of 
the latter uses hand needles for 
some portions of his pictures, such as 


the fact that the likenesses he obtains are 
little short of marvellous. 


As regards the appliances used by Mr. 


Riley, and of which the electric needle 


perhaps the most important, it is 
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interesting to note that 
the whole outfit, colours 
and mixing slabs in- 
cluded, can be packed 
into a cigar-box. The 
electric-needle was in- 
vented by Mr. Riley and 
his cousin, Mr. S. F. 
O’Riley (who is a well- 
known tattoo artist of 
America), and _ was 
patented by them on 
December 8th, 1891, 
although it has since 
had _ several alterations 
and improvements made MR. RILEY AT WORK ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT REITFONTEIN 
to it. In one of our TATTOOING THE CREST OF THE 3RD IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 
illustrations the small ON COLONEL BIRKEN’S ARM (see photo on p. 107). 
batterv and five different 
electric needles are shown; and in one’ has been removed in order to show the 
case the box covering the coils and spring mechanism. The principle upon which 
the needle works is a combi- 
nation of that of the electric 
bell and stylographic pen, for it 
is moved by a vibrating strip of 
metal in a similar way to the 
hammer of an electric bell, the 
needle itself working up and 
down in a hollow spindle, from 
the end of which it protrudes 
every time the vibrating-bar in 
the head of the machine moves 
up and down. The speed at 
which the vibrating-bar moves 
is as nearly as possible 1800 
times a minute—so that the 
needle makes about thirty dis- 
tinct punctures in the skin every 
second. The hand-needles used 
for “ filling-in” are made up of 
from two to eight or ten needles 
fastened together at the end of 
a small wood or bone handle 
somewhat resembling a_ pen- 
holder in size and shape; but 
Mr. Riley has also machines 
capable of carrying eight needles 
THE INDIAN GOD BRAHMA TATTOOED ON THE which he often uses. 
AUTHOR’S ARM. THE DESIGN CAN BE COVERED The process of working an 
BY A FIVE-SHILLING PIECE. THERE ARE SIX indelible picture on the skin, 
COLOURS IN THE PICTURE, WHICH TOOK OVER or, to be absolutely exact, under 
THREE HOURS TO EXECUTE. it, may be divided into five 
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outline of the picture, and as soon 
as this is done the principal dividing 
lines are worked in. Next the small 
details, such as flowers on a_ dress, 
features of a face, &c., are done, and this 
is where Mr. Riley’s work excels, for 
there is no detail, however minute, which 
appears coarse or roughly drawn in one 
of his tattoo pictures. I myself bear on 
my arm what may be almost called Mr. 
Riley’s masterpiece in this direction in 
the shape of a reproduction of the Indian 
Diety, Brahma, of which a photo slightly 
larger than actual size of the tattoo is 
reproduced. The design can be covered 
by a five-shilling piece, and took over 
three hours continuous work to execute, 
being complete down to the minutest 
detail— even the beads of the necklace 
and the caste marks on the forehead being 


CREST OF THE 3RD IM- 
PERIAL YEOMANRY (see 
photo on p. 106). 


or six distinct operations, the 
first of which may be termed 
the preparation of the “can- 
vas,” and consists in the 
washing and shaving of the 
arm. After this has been 
done, the design selected is 
next either sketched on it with 
Indian ink and a very fine 
camel-hair brush, or transferred 
on to it by means of a drawing 
made with an aniline dye 
on tissue paper. The paper 
is placed on the arm and 
damped all over with a sponge; 
a towel is then tightly wound 
round the arm for a few 
seconds, and when it and the 
paper are removed the design 
is left marked on the skin. 
When once the design is 
“ fixed,” whichever process be 
used, the work proceeds rapidly. 
Selecting one of his machine 
needles and dipping the point 
in the slab of freshly-mixed 
Chinese ink, Mr. Riley com- TATTOO MARKS ON THE ARMS OF MR. R. S. HARRINGTON, 
mences the tattooing of the OF THE MUSIC HALL PROFESSION. 
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Many people have an idea that tat- 
tooing is a most painful process, and 
I have several times had friends, to 
whom I have shown my arms, say: 
“Oh, how could you stand the pain of 
it?” ‘ Didn’t it hurt most terribly?” 
&c. Far from being painful it is rather 
soothing than otherwise, and the needle 
works so rapidly, and the skin is 
stretched so tight whilst being worked 
on, that the only sensation is a sort 
of tickling one. A little thought will 
show that tattooing cannot be so bad as 
is imagined, for if it were it would be 


TATTOOING EXECUTED BY MR. RILEY, IN 
LONDON, TO COVER UP CRUDE WORK 
DONE PREVIOUSLY BY KING THEEBAW’S 
TATTOOERS. 


clearly discernible and absolutely 
correct. Some of the colours, 
however, ~o not lend them- 
selves to photography, and there- 
fore much of the real beauty of 
the picture is lost in a repro- 
duction from a photograph. 
After the small details are 
worked in, the “filling-in” of 
the “shading” and colours is 
the next process, and in some 
instances this is a lengthy and 
tedious one both for artist and 
sitter, for the colours have to 
be blended under the skin, and 
sometimes one portion of the 
picture has to be gone over as 
many as three or four times ere 
the desired shade is obtained, 
but when this is done the 
picture is complete, and after 
being well rubbed with vaseline DRAGON TATTOO DESIGNED AND EXECUTED IN 


or lanoline is left to “heal” of BLACK, BLUE, RED, GREEN, YELLOW, PURPLE, 
its own accord. AND BROWN. 
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impossible for ladies to submit to the 
tattooing of their cheeks and lips, as they 
now very often do; and the only part of 
the process which can be called unpleasant 


A REMARKABLE 
MAN 


is for a day or so after the design has 
beer: worked—and then only if it is a 
very close one with a lot of detail and 
colouring in it—for during the first twenty- 
four hours or so the arm feels tender and 


EXAMPLE OF JAPANESE TATTOOING. 
IS COVERED FROM NECK TO FEET WITH JAPANESE DESIGNS. 
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sore, in fact, just like a bruise, but this 
soon passes away. It should be said that 
blood- poisoning or the transference of 
disease by means of the needles is im- 


THIS GENTLE- 


possible ; at least, it is in the case of work 
done by Mr. Riley, for he never uses the 
same needles on two customers, unless they 
have been most carefully sterilized ; and as 
in the working of a large design the needles 
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soon blunt and have to be replaced by 
new ones, it is almost impossible to use 
them twice. 

Amongst the many Royalties on whom 


TATTOOING A CORPORAL OF PAGET'S HORSE ON SS. 
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Prince George of Greece, Trincess de 
Chimay, and many others whose names 
I am not at liberty to mention. In con- 
nection with Princess de Chimay I am 


*€ DELPHIC ” 


EN ROUTE FOR SOUTH AFRICA IN FEBRUARY, I900. 


Mr. Rilcy has tattooed pictures are to 
be numbered the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the late Prince Christian Victor 
(on whom he worked the African sand 
lizard and fly shown on page 104 a few 
weeks before the death of the Prince), 


greatly privileged in being permitted to 


reproduce two photographs of _ the 
pictures worked on her arms, and it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Riley was 
specially engaged by her to go to Egypt 
to tattoo her cheeks and lips as well as 
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the designs shown in the two photographs 
reproduced, besides several others which 
were executed after the photographs were 
taken. For this work Mr. Riley received 
a fee of several hundred pounds, besides 
his passage to Egypt and back, and all 


Itt 


and home, he tattoed some hundreds of 
officers—among them being many well- 
known members of the Peerage—with their 
regimental crests or some souvenir of their 
regiments, and the various actions they 
had been in; and in connection with the 


PRINCESS CHIMAY, TATTOOED IN CAIRO, IN 1899, ON THE ARMS, 
CHEEKS AND LIPS. 


expenses; and the commission occupied 
some three months. 

During the South African war Mr. 
Riley went out to the front as sergeant 
in charge of the Maxim Gun Contingent 
of the 3rd Imperial Yeomanry—Col. 
Younghusband’s regiment—and during the 
campaign, as well as on the passages out 


tattooing of soldiers, it is worth recording 
that no less a person than Lord Roberts 
strongly advocates the tattooing of every 
man in the army with his name and regi- 
mental number as a means of identifica- 


tion in case of his death or the loss of 
his identity card. Much of Mr. Riley’s 
work was done on the battlefield after 











an engagement, and the photograph of 
him tattooing the crest of the 3rd Imperial 
Yeomanry on Col. Birken’s arm on the 
battlefield at Reitfontein is _ especially 
interesting. On the voyage home on the 
Tagus, Mr. Riley devoted much of his 
time to covering up the scars of bullet 
and shell wounds with appropriate designs, 
and he covered an ugly pom-pom wound 
on Col. Moore with a tattered Union 
Jack so effectively that one would now 
have to look closely to discover the 
scar beneath it, the edges of the tattered 
flag following the outline of the wound. 
He also tattooed a 4.7 gun on Lord 
Graham, who was in command of the 
Naval Brigade of H.M.S. Dorts, and 
many other officers whose names cannot 
be disclosed. 

One of the greatest proofs of the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Riley’s work is that he 
is often engaged to cover up designs done 
by other so-called tattoo artists, but I 
question very much if any more interest- 
ing commission in this line ever fell to 
his lot than in 1896, when a gentleman 
walked into his studio, and baring ‘his 
arms, asked Mr. Riley if anything could 
be done to obliterate or cover the marks 
they bore. “The work 


was crude, the 
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THE ELECTRIC AND HAND NEEDLES USED BY MR. RILEY IN TATTOOING. 
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designs terrible, the drawing vile, and the 
pain that the victim endured must have 
been awful,” says Mr. Riley, “for the 
designs might have been stabbed in with 
a blunt skewer so large were the punc- 
tures, and so thick and heavy the lines. 
I could not imagine how a gentleman— 
for my customer was such in every sense 
of the word—came to have such terrible 
work on him, and I questioned him 
concerning how it was done. He told 
me that he was an official of the Bombay 
Burma Trading Corporation, and that the 
horrible designs on his arms had been 
executed by order of King Theebaw by 
whom he had been taken prisoner. I 
did the best I could, and after several 
lengthy sittings succeeded in effectually 
covering up the designs ; and the two 
photographs my customer caused to be 
taken show no trace of the crude pictures 
with which he was marked.” 

Perhaps the largest single design ever 
executed on the human body is _ that 
which appears on a well-known pupil of 
Sandow’s. It is an African python, fifteen 
feet in length, which winds three times 
round the body from the knee to the neck. 
The illustration of this piece of work unfor- 
tunately lacks the vivid colouring. 
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